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Congress  Assails  Levi  For  Selectivity 
In  Notifying  Victims  of  FBI  Harassment 


Attorney  General  Edward  H.  Levi  is 
under  a multi-faceted  attack  for  assigning 
a panel  of  Justice  Department  lawyers  to 
examine  the  FBI’s  domestic  counterintel- 
ligence program  in  order  to  notify  selected 
victims  of  illegal  actions  taken  against 
them  by  the  agency. 

Shortly  after  Levi  announced  the  noti- 
fication program,  Rep.  Don  Edwards 
(D-Calif.)  said  that  his  judiciary  subcom- 
mittee will  review  the  plan  and  might  call 
on  the  Attorney  General  to  explain  why 
he  chose  not  to  notify  all  Cointelpro  pro- 
gram targets.  "It  would  seem  to  me  that  all 
of  the  persons  who  were  subject  to  harrass- 
ment  should  be  advised,"  Edwards  con- 
tended. 

Levi  had  said  that  notification  would  be 
made  only  if  the  FBI’s  actions  were  im- 
proper and  resulted  in  "actual  harm"  to  an 
individual,  and  if  the  victims  were  not 
already  aware  that  they  had  been  targets. 

The  Justice  Department  announced  that 
three  department  lawyers,  including  an  FBI 
agent,  would  make  the  determination  as  to 


Police  Rights  To  Long  Hair 
Trimmed  by  Supreme  Court 


The  nation's  police  departments  have 
the  right  to  set  grooming  regulations  for 
their  members  pertaining  to  beards  and 
hair  length  due  to  a decision  this  month 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

The  Court's  6 to  2 vote  overturned  a 
ruling  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  New  York  which  said  that  police 
officers  had  the  constitutional  right  to 


tice  William  H.  Rehnquist  stated  that  gov- 
ernment agency  employees  had  "no  ab- 
solute constitutional  right"  to  wear  any 
hair  style.  He  added  that  police  depan- 
ments  could  enforce  grooming  standards 
if  there  was  a "rational  basis"  for  such 
codes. 

The  high  court's  decision  involved  a 
ease  in  which  the  Suffolk  Patrolmen’s 


Des  Moines  patrolmen  Craig  Hamilton  fl.)  and  Ron  White  didn't  wait  for  the 
Supreme  Court’s  ruling  on  grooming  codes.  A few  weeks  before  the  decision  was 
handed  down,  their  capuin  told  them  their  hair  was  too  long  for  departmental 
regulations.  The  next  day  they  showed  up  for  work  with  shaved  heads. 


U.S.  Attorney  General  Edward  Levi. 

who  "may  have  been  personalty  harmed 
by  improper  Cor'-  lelpro  activities  " 

Rep.  Robert  F Drinan  (D-Mass.),  a 
member  of  Edwards'  subcommittee  re- 
sponded, saying  "That's  really  totally  unac- 
ceptable. It’s  outrageous  that  three  face- 
less lawyers  will  pick  and  choose.  We’ll 
insist  that  everyone  be  informed." 

The  counterintelligence  records  to  be 
reviewed  involve  the  17-year-long  Cointel- 
pro effort  which  was  set-up  to  harass,  dis- 
rtipt  and  "neutralize”  American  political 
organizations  ranging  from  the  Ku  Klux 


Klaft  to  the  Communist  Party. 

According  to  one  Justice  Department 
official,  the  form  that  the  notifiv-ations 
would  take  has  not  yet  been  decided.  He 
said  they  might  be  telephone  calls  from 
department  lawyers  or  letters  delivered  by 
FBI  agents. 

A dissenting  Justice  Department  offici?.! 
complained  that  the  notification  system 
was  "unworkable."  He  also  voiced  his  con- 
cern that  the  FBI  would  sec  it  as  an  at- 
tempt by  the  department  to  "rub  their 
noses"  in  the  excesses  of  Cointelpro. 

While  there  was  no  official  word  from 
the  Bureau  about  Levi's  program,  one 
anonymous  FBI  agent  reported  that  "the 
impact  on  morale  has  been  very  disturb- 
ing." He  added  that  the  impending  noti- 
fications were  being  viewed  ^ wirhir\  ^he 
BujCiU  aa  "apologies.**^ 

"Wc  always  iliouglit  that  the  Corimiun- 
ist  Party  was  the  enemy,"  ttie  agent  said. 
"You  just  feel  that  every  value  you  had 
been  led  to  believe  all  these  years  is  totally 
wrong.” 

Cointelpro  was  the  name  for  a dozen 
counterintelligence  programs  conducted  at 
various  times  between  1956  and  1972.  The 
total  effort  resulted  in  2,370  actions,  many 
involving  more  than  one  individual  target. 

The  harassment  tactics  often  included 
Continued  on  page  12 


Justice  Dept.  Eases  Regulations 
On  Release  of  Criminal  Records 


wear  the  hair  style  of  their  choice  and  to 
be  bearded. 

In  the  majority  opinion.  Associate -Jus- 


Benevolent  Association  had  protested 
against  the  Suffolk  County  (NY)  Police 
Continued  on  page  12 


The  Department  of  Justice  has  eased 
regulations  controlling  the  release  of  crim- 
inal history  data  "to  strike  a balance  be- 
tween the  public’s  r^ht  to  know  such  in- 
formation with  the  individual’s  right  to 
privacy.” 

Last  month’s  revisions  came  after  ex- 
tensive hearings  by  the  department  and 
LEAA  on  the  original  proposals  made 
public  last  May.  Under  the  1973  Crime 
Control  Act,  the  agency  was  required  to 
insure  adequate  protection  of  criminal 
history  information  in  local,  state  or  in- 
terstate systems  funded  by  LEAA. 

The  original  regulations  mandated  speci- 
fic state  or  local  statutory  authority  or 
order  to  distribute  conviction  or  non- 
conviction for  noncriminal  justice  pur- 
poses. These  include  employment,  licensing 
and  media  access. 

Under  the  broader  rules,  there  are  no 
restrictions  on  the  distribution  of  con- 
viction data,  nor  on  criminal  history  in- 
formation contained  in  court  records  of 
public  judicial  proceedings. 

The  department's  revised  guidelines 
leave  the  question  of  who  will  be  given  ac- 
cess to  nonconviction  information  up  to 


the  individual  states.  "Under  these  reg- 
ulations a state  could  place  a total  ban  on 
dissemination  if  if  so  wished,"  the  rules 
mandate.  "The  state  could,  on  the  other 
hand,  enact  laws  authorizing  any  member 
of  the  private  sector  to  have  access  to  non- 
conviction data." 

While  conviction  data  may  ft  dissemin- 
ated more  freely,  the  Justice  Department 
has  set  specific  policies  on  its  use  and  dis- 
tribution. The  regulations  state  that  non- 
criminal justice  use  "shall  be  limited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  given." 

Once  the  individual  state  decides  ex- 
actly who  will  be  given  access,  the  rules 
specify  that  "No  agency  or  individual  shall 
confirm  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of 
criminal  history  record  information  to  any 
Continued  on  page  18 


Kelley  Interview  Next  .Month 

Due  to  technical  difficulties,  the 
interview  with  F.B. I Director  Clarence 
Kelley  is  not  in  this  issue.  It  will 
appear  in  the  .May/June  L.E.N. 
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Dover  FOP  Accuses  Department  of  Cover-ups,  Payoffs 


The  Dover,  Delaware  Police  Dcpaxt- 
mcnt  is  embroiled  in  a “Watcrgaic-type 
cover-up,"  according  to  the  president  of 
the  city’s  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  The 
alleged,  cover-up  involves  the  Depart- 
ment's  unjust  management  policies  as  well 
as  irregularities  in  its  internal  affairs  in- 
vestigations. 

Dover  FOP  president  Gene  Phillips  said 
that  his  organization  petitioned  the 
Mayor’s  Office  over  two  and  a half  years 
ago  to  change  the  management  policies 
within  the  department.  As  a result  of  that 
action,  former  Mayor  Crawford  Carrol 
commissioned  a private  consulting  firm  to 
study  the  problem.  However,  the  findings 
of  the  study,  called  the  Payne  Report, 
were  never  released. 

"The  management  survey  was  turned 
over  to  the  mayor  and  no  one  else  saw 
it.”  Phillips  charged.  “He  left  office  and 
took  it  with  him.  Then  when  the  heat  was 
on  for  him  to  release  it.  he  destroyed  it." 

Apparently,  the  problems  within  the 
Dover  P.D.  have  grown  worse  since  the 
allcdgcd  destruction  of  the  Payne  Report. 
David  Gormlcy,  a veteran  officer,  recently 
resigned  to  dramatize  the  plight  of  Dover's 
patrolmen. 

"The  higher  echelons  of  the  Dover 
Police  Department  along  with  City  Hall 
officials  have  made  promises  of  reform 
within  the  department.”  Goimlcy  said. 
"These  promises  were  never  kept." 

Gormlcy  accused  the  department's 
leadership  of  being  “callous  and  unrespon- 
sive” to  the  problems  and  suggestions  of 
the  officers  in  the  ranks.  Specifically,  he 
cited  a lack  of  promotion  and  grievance 
procedures  as  major  points  of  contention. 

“This  has  nothing  to  do  with  salary," 
‘it's  more  complicated  than 


that.  It’s  been  going  on  for  eight  years.  The 
problems  don’t  get  solved,  they  get  worse.” 

The  former  officer  enumerated  some  of 
the  problems,  saying  that  the  department’s 
telephone  system  was  inefficient  "and  that 
there  were  no  copies  of  the  rctitement 
plan  available  for  general  distribution. 

Another  of  Gormley's  complaints  is  cur- 
rently being  looked  into  by  the  Delaware 
Attorney  General.  Gormley  charged  that 
“Internal  investigations  involving  discipline 
for  police  officers  who  violate  rules  are 
sometimes  covered  up." 

A spokesman  for  Delaware  Attorney 
General  Richard  R.  Weir.  Jr.  said  that  "an 
active  inquiry”  is  being  conducted  in  re- 
gard to  the  Dover  internal  affairs  situation. 
“It  hasn't  yet  been  classified  as  an  Attor- 
ney General  Investigation,"  spokesman 
Steve  Simmons  added. 

Simmons  implied  that  mismanagement 
was  tied  to  both  the  Dover  Department's 
internal  affairs  problem  as  well  as  to  its 
dispute  with  the  FOP. 

With  reference  to  the  Payne  Report, 
Simmons  said  that  his  office  is  not  sure 
the  study  findings  were  destroyed.  How- 
ever, he  noted  that  if  former  Mayor  Carrol 
did  destroy  the  report,  criminal  charges 
could  be  forthcoming.  "There  is  a state 
statute  on  public  documents  — tampering 
vrith  public  records,”  Simmons  said.  “I 
think  it’s  a Class  D felony  punishable  by 
seven  years." 

Phillips  said  that  internal  affairs  cover- 
ups  have  occured,  but  he  added  that  he 
could  give  no  specifics.  "You  and  I know 
that  corruption  is  a big  word,"  he  said. 
“But  what  it  comes  down  to  here  is  a com- 
bination of  ignorance  and  image.  They 
chink  if  you  ignore  it,  it  goes  away.” 

Although  Phillips  is  not  citing  speci- 


Bugging’ & 'Wiretap' 

'ELECTRONIC  SPYING' 

A BRAND  NEW,  THOROUGHLY  INFORMATIVE,  NO- 
NONSENSE  PUBLICATION  THAT  REVEALS  THE  FACTS 
SURROUNDING  A HIGHLY  'PRIVELEGED'  TOPIC. 

'ELECTRONIC  SPYING'  is  written  in  simple, 
rion-techni cal  language.  The  factual,  easily 
understood  material  contained  In  this  fully 
illustrated  manual  is  i nd i spensab I e to  the 
well-informed  police  of f i ce r / i n ve s t i g a t o r . 

You  will  learn  about  the  equipment  used, 
and  the  actual  procedures  followed  in  the 
electronic  surveillance  of  premises  and  tele- 
phone lines.  You  will  see  how  the  •amateur- 
eavesdropper,'  using  cheap,  readily  available 
devices,  can  do  a 'professional'  job  of  tap- 
ing a phone  line,  or  bugging  a room. 

The  section  on  telephone  wiring,  alone, 
is  worth  the  cost  of  this  publication: 

SEND  $6,00,  CWITH  THIS  AD.),  TO: 

.MENTOR  PUBLICATIONS. 

135-53  NORTHERN  BLU’D. 
FLUSHING.  N.Y.  11354 


fics.  some  of  his  fellow  officers  say  they 
are  about  to  if  the  administration  again 
shelves  their  requests  for  change.  There 
has  been  talk  by  some  patrolmen  imply- 
ing tlicy  might  “blow  the  roof  off”  on 
certain  ‘ "coverups  and  payoffs.”  No  of- 
ficer agreed  to  be  quoted,  but  some  have 
indicated  that  they  have  information  in- 
volving drugs  which  could  prompt  a gen- 
eral investigation  of  the  department. 

Police  Chief  William  L.  Spence  Jr.  says 
that  he  is  giving  no  credence  to  the  ac- 
cusations. He  noted  that  every  city  has 
such  problems,  “but  there's  no  oiganized 
crime  in  this  city.  If  there  was.  I'd  move  to 
do  something  about  it." 

As  to  Gormley’s  grievances,  Spence 
said.  ”I  don’t  think  any  of  his  charges  have 
much  validity.  I really  don't  know  what  he 
wants,  unless  he  wants  to  be  reinstated." 

"There  was  no  pressure  to  make  him 
quit,"  the  Dover  chief  added,  “and  1 
refuted  his  statements  in  the  executive 
council  meeting.  1 don’t  think  Gormlcy  has 
much  support  for  any  charges,  and  because 
it  was  a personal  matter  anyway,  it  should 
have  been  kept  in  executive  session.” 

Most  of  the  matters  were  kept  in  ex- 
ecutive session  when  the  Dover  City 
Council  met  behind  closed  doors  early  in 
March.  Gormlcy  said  he  came  to  the  coun- 
cil with  the  intention  of  making  a public 
statement  about  the  grievances  but  that  the 
council  voted  to  go  into  private  session.  “I 
have  ^rced  in  good  faith  to  wait  the  al- 
lotcd  time  period  before  something  else 


happens,"  he  said. 

The  "allied  time  pcriod’’“.pf  twq^to 
three  weeks  has  come  and  gone  without 
producing  any  of  the  answeres  that, Dover 
Mayor  Charles  Legates  had  promised.  Kiil- 
lips  is  not  optimistic.  Referring  to  Legates, 
he  said,  "The  man  has  listened.  I’d  like  to 
tell  you  it  looks  promising  but  I’ve  heard 
this  all  before.” 

Phillips  referred  to  the  city’s  enactment 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  for  the 
department  before  it  became  law.  "On  the 
surface  it  looks  like  a big  favor  to  us,” 
Phillips  noted.  “But  they  eventually  had  to 
do  it  anyway,  and  because  of  it  we  lost 
two  days  vacation  and  our  holiday  com- 
pensation.” 

Commenting  on  the  lack  of  civil  service 
protection  for  Dover  policemen,  the  FOP 
president  said,  “We  don’t  fall  under  the 
Civil  Service  Act  or  any  other  state  codes," 
he  complained.  “We’re  separate  but  not 
equal.  It’s  a real  bummer." 

Meanwhile,  Gormlcy  contends  that  the 
departmental  dispute  is  spilling  over  onto 
the  streets  of  Dover.  "It’s  starting  to  affect 
the  citizens,”  he  said.  "I  resigned  to  sec 
what  I could  do  about  it." 

His  charge  that  the  Dover  P.D.  is  “un- 
responsive” seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
department’s  reply  to  questions  about  the 
situation.  "The  FOP  has  been  after  cer- 
tain things  for  four  years,"  a department 
spokesman  said.  "There’s  nothing  1 can 
comment  on." 

—Michael  Balton 


lACP  Charges  TV  Violence 
Shows  Cops  in  Bad  Light 


The  Internationa!  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police  passed  a resolution  last  month 
deploring  violence-prone  television  pro- 
gramming that  tends  to  give  an  inaccurate 
portrayal  of  policemen. 

lACP  President  Richard  C.  Clement  sent 
copies  of  the  Executive  Board’s  resolution 
to  the  presidents  of  the  three  major  net- 
works along  with  a letter  that  asked  the 
executives  to  give  consideration  to  the 
long-range  effects  of  such  programming. 

"We  were  prompted  to  move  in  this  way 
by  the  glut  on  the  market  of  what  we  in 
law  enforcement  consider  to  be  detri- 
mental programs  that  deal  with  police  and 
with  crime  in  general."  Clement  said. 

Adding  that  police  are  concerned  with 
shows  that  depict  violence  for  violence 
sake,  the  lACP  head  $a«d  that  policemen 
are  offended  at  programs  which  show  them 
coping  with  crime  only  through  weaponry 
or  illegal  means. 

"The  majority  of  the  portrayals  of 
police  are  at  odds  with  what  is  being  taught 
in  this  nation’s  police  academies,"  Clem- 
ents noted,  "and  the  constant  shosvs  of 
force  displayed  on  television  police  pro- 
grams are  just  not  consistent  with  life  as 
it  really  is." 

Clements  called  some  of  the  programs 
“how-to-do-it  shows"  for  criminals,  and  he 
warned  that  "when  you  consider  the  avail- 
ability of  weapons  and  explosives  as  well  as 
the  number  of  causes  to  be  advocated  to- 
day. shovring  young  persons  the  way  to  law 
breaking  is  not  desirable." 

In  his  letter  to  the  three  network  heads, 
Clement  wrote  that  the  lACP  is  aware  of 
the  networks'  desire  to  attract  viewers  so 
as  to  produce  advertising  revenue.  How- 
ever, he  told  the  executives  that  "your 
consideration  must  go  beyond  the  finan- 
aal  ledger." 

“Explicit  violence,  portrayal  of  police- 


men as  persons  who  bre^k  the  law  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  and  productions  which 
serve  as  educational  tools  for  potential 
law  breakers,  certainly  cannot  be  justified 
at  the  annual  stockholders  meetings  by 
stating  that  they  produce  divideftds,"“ 
Clements  stated.  “Five,  10  or  even  15 
years  from  now,  maybe  sooner,  they  may 
also  produce  dividends  that  we  will  not 
be  so  proud  of.” 
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CJ  Educator’s  Conference  OKs 
Program  Accreditation  Guides 


NYC  Returns  205  Laid-Off  Cops 
With  $5.5M  LEAA  Funding 


DALLAS—  With  criminal  justice  and 
p>olice  science  programs  continuing  to  pro- 
liferate at  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, standards  for  the  accreditation  of 
such  programs  moved  one  step  closer  to- 
ward reality  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences  here 
last  month. 

After  having  been  under  consideration 
for  more  than  a year,  the  full  set  of  guide- 
lines covering  associate,  baccalaureate  and 
graduate  programs  was  approved  by  the 
Academy  at  the  March  23-26  conference, 
where  members  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  criminal  justice  educators  also  took 
part  in  a broad  range  of  workshops,  panel 
discussions  and  debates. 

A record-setting  assembly  of  nearly  400 
members  was  welcomed  to  the  meeting  by 
Texas  Governor  Dolph  Briscoe,  who  urged 
the  Academy  to  lend  its  efforts  to  solving 
the  continuing  dilemma  facing  the  criminal 
justice  system  — how  to  protect  the  r^hts 
of  the  defendant  while  at  the  same  time  en- 
suring that  justice  is  served. 


BOP  Will  Halt  Medical  Experiments 
On  Federal  Prisoners 

Federal  prisoners  will  no  longer  be  used 
as  subjects  in  medical  research  experi- 
ments, according  to  an  announcement  last 
month  by  the  U S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

BOP  Director  Norman  A.  Carlson  told 
Congress  that  inmate  participation  in  the 
one  remaining  drug  testing  experiment  will 
be  halted  by  the  end  of  1976.  Carlson 
noted  that  all  other  medical  testing  on  pri- 
soners has  been  phased  out  during  the  past 
five  years. 

Two  days  before  Carlson’s  announce- 
.ment,  the  Washington,  Post  revealed  that 
between  1963  and  1971  the  Atomic  Ener- 
gy Commission  beamed  X-rays  into  the 
testicles  of  131  state  prisoners  in  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon,  The  experiment  sought 
to  determine  if  heavy  radiation  causes 
sterility. 

According  to  the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration,  state  inmates 
consented  to  the  experiments  and  received 
vasectomies  after  radiation  had  damaged 
their  reproductive  systems  to  the  extent 
that  they  might  have  produced  deformed 
offspring. 

While^there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
the  subjects  subsequently  developed  cancer 
from  the  dangerously  high  levels  of  radia- 
tion, ERDA  says  the  federal  government 
cannot  be  certain  because  no  compre- 
hensive follow-up  examinations  have 
ever  been  made  on  the  subjects. 

Heroin  Abuse  Escalates; 

400  000  Use  the  Drug  Daily 

Almost  400,000  persons  arc  using 
heroin  on  a daily  basis  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  a recent  estimate  by 
the  nation's  top  drug  abuse  official. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  DuPont,  who  directs  the 
National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  re- 
ported that  heroin  addiction  is  once  again 
escalating  after  an  18-month  lull  between 
mid-1 972  and  early  1 974. 

“The  trend  is  now  for  a worsening  situ- 
ation in  heroin  abuse,"  Dupont  said, 
adding  that  he  had  miscalculated  when  he 
announced  three  years  ago  that  the  epi- 
demic of  heroin  addiction  was  over. 

DuPont  said  chat  he  was  most  alarmed 
with  the  upward  trend  of  heroin  abuse  in 


FBI  Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley,  who 
had  been  scheduled  to  serve  as  keynote 
speaker  for  the  meeting,  was  forced  to 
withdraw  at  the  last  minute,  citing  the 
pressure  of  official  duties  in  Washington. 
His  place  was  taken  by  Deputy  Associate 
Director  James  B.  Adams  of  the  Bureau, 
who  addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of 
l^islative  oversight  of  FBI  activities. 
Adams  urged  Congress  not  to  impede  the 
work  of  the  Bureau  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  by  denying  them  the  cools 
needed  to  enforce  the  law.  He  also  called 
for  greater  citizen  involvement  in  the  war 
on  crime,  although  he  cautioned  against 
the  tendency  toward  abuse  of  individual 
liberties  generally  connected  with  vigilan- 
tism  and  similar  forms  of  "citizen  action." 

The  general  conference  program,  cen- 
tered around  the  theme  “200  Years  of 
Criminal  Justice,"  highlighted  such  topics 
as;  “Criminal  Justice  and  Politics  in  Amer- 
ica,” “Reflertions  on  American  and  Eng- 
lish Police  Development,”  “Professionaliza- 
Condnued  on  p^e  12 


small  cities  and  totvns.  He  estimated 
that  there  were  300,000  to  400,000  daily 
heroin  users  now  compared  with  200,000 
to  300,000  during  the  decline  period.  How- 
ever, he  said  that  heroin  abuse  has  not  yet 
attained  the  peak  of  1971  when  over  a 
half  million  persons  were  using  the  drug. 

The  institute  director  noted  that  Mexico 
is  presently  supplying  90  percent  of  all 
heroin  used  in  the  nation.  Formerly, 
Turkey  was  the  chief  producer. 

Baltimore  Helicopter  Unit 
Gets  Law  Enforcement  Award 

The  Baltimore  Police  Department’s 
Helicopter  Unit  recently  received  an  in- 
ternational award  for  its  “worthy  con- 
tribution to  the  advancement  of  the  crime 
suppression  concept  of  the  helicopter 
patrol  service." 

Bestowed  by  the  Helicopter  Association 
of  America,  the  1975  Hughes  Law  Enforce- 
ment Award  singles  out  the  Unit’s  1975 
arrest  rate  of  488  suspects  and  its  response 
record  of  12,892  calls. 

The  Baltimore  Unit  also  received  the 
Association's  annual  Safety  Award  which 
marked  nearly  16,000  accident-free  flight 
hours  in  1975. 

John  Jay  College  Saved; 

Merger  Proposal  Defeated 

A proposal  to  close  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  was  defeated  on  April  6 
when  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York  voted 
seven  to  one.  with  one  abstention,  to 
maintain  the  College  as  an  autonomous 
institution  focusing  on  criminal  justice  and 
related  areas. 

This  action  was  taken  in  response  to  a 
proposal  developed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  City  University,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kibbee, 
which  called  for  the  restructuring  of 
several  senior  and  community  colleges  in 
the  C.U.N.Y.  system,  including  the  closure 
of  John  Jay  and  the  merger  of  its  criminal 
justice  program  with  Baruch  College,  a 
four-year  business  administration  insti- 
tution. 

The  Board  instead  adopted  a plan  sub- 
mitted by  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  president 
of  John  Jay.  which  included  a $3  million 
cut  in  the  college’s  budget.  The  major 


The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
recently  used  a $5.5  million  LEAA  gran^ 
to  rehire  205  police  officers  who  were  laid 
off  last  July  due  to  the  city’s  fiscal  crisis. 

The  jobs  may  be  temporary,  however, 
because  the  grant  provides  funds  for  only 
one  year.  Furthermore,  if  any  more  layoffs 
take  place  during  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  rehired  officers  will  be  dropped 
from  the  payroll  by  June  30,  according 
to  a spokesman  for  NYPD  Commissioner 
Michael  J.  Codd. 

If  the  additional  layoffs  become  neces- 
sary. the  rehired  officers  would  be  the 
first  to  go  and  a similiar  number  of  active 
police  officers  would  continue  on  the  job 
and  be  paid  by  the  grant. 

Mayor  Abraham  Beame’s  two-year  aus- 
terity plan  predicts  that  with  the  continu- 
ing high  rate  of  attrition  no  more  than 
60  police  layoffs  would  be  needed.  Beame 
said  that  Commissioner  Codd  assured  him 
that  the  layoffs  might  be  avoided  because 
of  the  anticipated  retirement  of  high- 
ranking  officers.  The  projected  attrition 


aspect  of  Lynch’s  proposal  eliminates 
liberal  arts  majors  from  the  school  while 
retaining  liberal  arts  subjects.  Under  the 
plan,  the  main  thrust  of  the  institution, 
criminal  justice  and  fire  sciences,  will  be 
preserved. 

Crime  Rises  In  London; 

Teenagers  Blamed  For  Increase 

The*  New  York  Sute  troopers  and  cor- 
rection officers  who  were  involved  in  re- 
taking the  Attica  prison  in  1971  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  legal  fees  they  incurred 
during  investigations  of  the  incident,  if 
the  State  Senate  approves  a bill  recently 
passed  by  the  New  York  Assembly. 

Possibly  all  of  the  $153,000  would  go 
to  the  State  Police  Benevolent  Association 
and  the  State  Correction  Officers  Bene- 
volent Association,  which  paid  for  their 
members’  defense,  according  to  some 
members  of  the  Assembly. 

A similar  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sute 
Senate  last  year  but  it  failed  to  clear  the 
Assembly.  Informed  sources  give  the  mea- 
sure an  excellent  chance  of  being  approved 
again  by  the  Senate,  where  it  has  yet  to 
reach  the  floor. 

Republican  Assemblyman  Mark  A.  Sie- 
gel lead  an  impassioned  attack  on  the  bill, 
saying  that  the  money  would  exceed  the 
amount  allocated  by  the  state  for  ‘Legal 
Aid  funds  for  indigent  defendants.  His  ar- 
gument was  disputed  by  the  bill's  support- 
ers who  contend  that  after  apportionment 
among  the  police  defendants,  the  funds 
would  not  exceed  state-financed  legal 
aid  to  poor  defendants. 

Defense  Fund  Due  For 
Attica  Troopers  and  Guards 

Londoners  experienced  more  crime  of 
all  kinds  last  year  and  teen-age  suspects  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  those  arrested, 
according  to  Scotland  Yard. 

The  nine  percent  jump  over  1974  in- 
cludes the  crimes  of  assault,  robbery, 
burglary,  homicide  and  auto  thefts  or 
break-ins,  according  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  for  Crime,  Jock  Wilson. 

He  said  that  of  the  103,252  arrests 
for  all  crimes,  51  percent  of  the  suspects 
were  under  21  years  of  age  and  that  nearly 
one  third  of  these  were  10  to  16  years  of 
age. 


would  free  sufficient  funds  to  maintain 
the  force  without  layoffs,  according  to 
Codd. 

Previously,  the  Beame  Administration 
made  an  unsuccessful  bid  to  use  the  grant 
to  prevent  an  expected  layoff  of  220  active 
officers  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year, 
rather  than  to  rehire  laid-off  police  offi- 
cers who  might  be  subjected  to  another 
termination  by  July  1. 

However,  the  Commerce  Department  in 
Washington  ruled  that  the  money  could  be 
used  only  to  rehire  the  laid-off  officers.  At 
the  time,  the  Beame  Administration  called 
the  decision  "a  cruel  hoax  on  those  re- 
hired.” 

The  grant  is  also  specific  about  how  the 
added  manpower  will  be  deployed.  It  sutes 
that  the  money  should  be  used  to  strength- 
en the  narcotics  division,  traffic  control, 
highway  safety,  the  mounted  police,  and 
the  marine  division.  All  of  these  services 
were  either  terminated  or  severely  cut  as 
a result  of  the  austerity  program. 

To  implement  the  grant,  rehired  officen 
who  were  previously  assigned  to  those 
duties  will  return  to  them,  according  to  a 
department  spokesman.  He  noted  that 
many  active  police  officers  who  had 
worked  in  the  special  divisions  had  been 
reassigned  under  the  austerity  cuts.  They 
will  return  to  their  previous  positions,  and 
the  rehired  officers  will  replace  them  in 
their  present  assignments. 

1 975  Crime 
Jumps  9%- 
FBI  Reports 

The  nation's  reported  serious  crime  rate 
in  1975  was  nine  percent  higher  than  the 
previous  year's  figure.  This  compares  with 
an  eighteen  percent  increase  in  1974  over 
1973,  according  to  Attorney  General 
Edward  H.  Levi. 

“While  the  percent  increase  in  reported 
serious  crime  in  the  nation  was  only  half  as 
great  as  it  was  in  1974,  the  levels  of  crime 
remain  much  too  high,"  Levi  said.  “All 
segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
must  continue  to  improve  their  efforts  to 
reduce  crime." 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  source 
of  his  information  as  the  FBI's  Uniform 
Crime  Reports  for  calender  year  1975 
which  were  released  recently  by  Bureau 
Director  Clarence  M.  Kelley. 

Kelley  revealed  that  the  violent  crimes 
of  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery  and  ag- 
gravated assault  increased  five  percent  as 
a group.  Robbery  and  aggravated  assault 
were  each  up  five  percent,  while  reported 
murders  declined  one  percent. 

The  property  crimes  of  larceny-theft, 
burglary  and  motor  vehicle  theft  rose 
nine  percent,  according  to  the  FBI.  In- 
dividually, larceny  theft  increased  by  12 
percent,  burglary  rose  seven  percent  and 
motor  vehicle  theft  was  up  two  percent. 

While  major  cities  with  populations  over 
100,000  had  an  eight  percent  increase  in 
the  volume  of  Crime  Index  offenses, 
suburban  crime  rose  10  percent  and  rural 
areas  registered  a nine  percent  rise,  ac- 
cording to  the  FBI  figures. 

Analyzing  the  Crime  Index  offenses 
geographically,  the  Bureau  reported  an  11 
percent  increase  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  a 10  percent  rise  in  the  Northeast.  The 
North  Central  States  experienced  an  eight 
percent  boost  in  crime,  while  the  Western 
States  had  an  increase  of  six  percent. 
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Only  you  know  what  holster  is  right  for  you.  Our  holsters,  belts  and  accessories  provide 
SECURITY.  PROTECTION,  DEPENDABILITY  and  REPLACEABILITY. 

We  manufacture  HIGH  QUALITY  products  designed  for  your  needs  as  a law 
enforcement  officer,  whether  on  or  off  duty,  for  uniform  or  undercover  wear. 

We  stock  hundreds  of  leather  law  enforcement  products.  If  your  sporting  goods  or  gun 
shop  doesn’t  stock  these  items,  drop  us  a line  and  we’ll  tell  you  where  you  can  get  them. 


The 

ONE  HOLSTER 


High  Ride 


The  231  "ENFORCER”  holster 
rides  close  to  the  body  because 
of  the  unique  positioning  of  the 
belt  slots.  This  high  ride,  off 
duty,  break  front  holster  features 
a thumb  break  safety  strap  and 
fits  belts.  Black  or  Russet, 
plain  or  weave.  Patent  applied 
for. 


THE  CONCEALER 


A new  patented  holster  designed  to  fit  close  to 
the  body  for  maximum  concealment  and  quick 
draw.  Used  by  various  government,  state  and 
local  agencies.  Molded  of  durable  leather,  flat, 
and  practically  undetectable  under  clothing,  the 
high  ride,  off-the-hip  design  makes  the  Concealer 
comfortable  when  sitting  or  riding.  Black  or 
Russet,  plain  or  weave.  For  ly^"  belts. 


On  duty,  off  duty  — the  238  A is  cleverly 
constructed  to  fit  both  and  2Vi’  belts. 
This  holster  has  a custom-made  feel  and  is 
molded  to  the  gun  cylinder,  with  safety 
features  such  as  thumb  break  safety  strap, 
trigger  guard  to  prevent  accidental 
discharge  and  open  bottom  for  debris  to 
fall  through.  Black  or  Russet,  plain  or 
weave  For  4'  revolvers  only. 


Uniform  & Off-Duty  Use 

BT  HOLSTER  — Double  slotted  belt  loop  with  ly," 
and  2Vt"  belt  capabilities.  Wrap-around  construction 
eliminates  trigger  guard  problems  Design  prevents 
accidental  discharge  and  permits  concealment,  fast 
draw  and  control  of  gun.  Removable  safety  strap 

BTA  HOLSTER  — Features  swivel  for  comfortable 
positioning,  metal-lined  shank,  secure  safety  strap, 
rear  sight  protector,  and  no  metal-to-metal  conlact- 
High-riding  and  designed  to  prevent  accidental 
discharge,  snags  and  hanging  up  on  clothing.  Fits 
2y/  belts.  BT 


BTE  HOLSTER  — Snap-on  belt  loop  for  easy 
removal  from  the  belt.  Safety  strap  that  can  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  a hammer  guard  andremoved  for 
range  use.  A fleKible  metal-lined  shank  enables 
wearer  to  position  firearm.  For  2Vt“  belts. 


Above  available  Black  only,  plain  or  weave. 


Sold  by  Law  Enforcement  Equipment  Dealers  Everywhere 
or  contact  — 


J.  M.  BUCHEIMER  CO. 

Frederick.  Maryland  2l70l  Phone  (30l)  662-S101 

BUCHEIMER-CLARK  CO. 

Valencia,  Cahlornia  913SS  Phone  (80S]  2S9-6B'I0 


A TANDY  BRANDS.  INC  COMPANY 


SAM  BROWNE 
Belt  Outfit 


Provides  maximum  comfort,  greatest  durability  and  quick  accessability  for  any 
single  item  when  needed.  Outfit  shown  is  typical,  however,  items  may  be  ordered 
for  individual  needs.  Available  in  Black,  plain  or  weave.  2Vi"  width, 


Supreme  Court 


Following  are  summaries  of  recent-decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  affect- 
ing law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice. 


Postal  Service  Calls  a Halt 
To  NRA’s  Special  Mail  Status 


Military  Justice 

By  a 5*3  margin,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  chat  armed  forces  personnel  do  not 
have  the  right  to  be  defended  by  counsel 
at  summary  courts-martial,  even  though 
they  may  be  sentenced  to  up  to  45  days 
in  confinement.  The  decision  contrasts 
with  a 1972  case  in  which  the  Court  said 
that  any  defendant  in  a criminal  proceed- 
ing who  faces  even  one  day  in  prison  is 
entitled  to  a defense  attorney. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  had 
interpreted  the  1972  decision  to  include 
military  as  well  as  civilian  proceedings.  The 
new  ruling  upholds- the  position  taken  by 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  that  military 
trials  were  not  intended  to  be  covered  by 
the  earlier  decision. 

Writing  for  the  majority,  Justice  Rehn- 
quist  said  that  summary  courts-martial  are 
not  “criminal  prosecutions,”  and  thus  the 
Sixth  Amendment  guarantee  of  counsel  in 
criminal  actions  does  not  apply.  (Midden- 
dorf  V.  Henry.) 

• • • 

Municipal  Employees 

The  Court  upheld  the  right  of  localities 
to  require  their  employees  to  live  within 
the  municipalities  for  which  they  work. 
Acting  in  the  case  of  a Philadelphia  fireman 
who  was  dismissed  when  he  moved  from 
his  run-down  neighborhood  to  a nearby 
town  in  New  Jersey,  the  Coun  ruled  speci- 
fically that  the  constitutional  right  to  tra- 
vel did  not  include  the  right  to  work  in  one 
state’s  city  and  simultaneously  live  in  a res- 
idential area  of  a neighboring  state. 

The  finding  of  the  Court  referred  to  a 
1972  decision  in  which  it  had  declared 
that  residency  restrictions  for  municipal 
workers  were  not  inherently  unconstitu- 
tional as  violations  of  either  the  right  to 
due  process  or  the  right  to  equal  protec- 
tion. In  the  new  case,  the  Court  holds 
that  “this  kind  of  ordinance  is  not  ir- 
rational.” (McCarthy  v.  Philadelphia  Qvil 
Service  Commission.) 

• • • 

In  a similar  but  separate  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  declined  to  review  a lower 
court  decision  which  struck  down,  in 
part,  an  intricate  residency  rule  enacted 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

The  lower  court  had  declared  that  such 
residency  restrictions  could  be  valid,  but 
in  order  to  be  found  valid  there  had  to  be 
a “compelling”  reason  for  the  requirement. 
(Hunter  v.  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.) 

• • • 

Defamation 

The  Court  has  reversed  an  appellate 
ruling  and  dismissed  a civil  suit  brought 
by  a Kentucky  man  against  two  police 
chiefs  after  his  name  and  photograph 
appeared  on  a Louisville  Police  Depart- 
ment flyer  identifying  ‘active  shoplifters.” 

Edward  Charles  Davis  III  had  been  ar- 
rested in  1972  on  a shoplifting  charge,  al- 
though the  charge  was  never  prosecuted. 
When  he  was  listed  on  the  flyer,  he  brought 
suit  against  the  Jefferson  County  and  City 
of  Louisville  police  chiefs,  claiming  that, 
through  damage  to  his  reputation,  he  had 
been  deprived  of  “liberty”  and  "pro- 
perty” in  violation  of  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  14ih  Amendment.  In  an 
opinion  written  by  Justice  Rehnquist,  the 
Court  held  that  “repution  alone,  apart 


from  some  more  tangible  interests  such  as 
employment,  docs  not  implicate  any 
'liberty'  or  'property'  interests  sufficient 
to  involve  the  procedural  protections  of 
the  Due  Process  Clause." 

According  to  the  decision,  the  chiefs' 
action  in  distrubuting  the  flyer  “did  not 
deprive  the  respondent  of  any  'liberty'  or 
‘property’  rights”  covered  by  the  14th 
Amendment.  The  Court  also  rejected 
Davis’s  claim  that  the  flyer  had  deprived 
him  of  his  constitutional  right  to  privacy. 
(Paul  V.  Davis.) 

• • • 

Police  Grooming  Codes 

Over  the  dissent  of  Justices  Brennan  and 
Marshall,  the  Court  has  ruled  that  police 
departments  have  the  right  to  require  that 
officers  wear  short  hair  and  be  clean  shav- 
en. In  a 6-2  decision,  Justice  Rehnquist 
said  police  departments  could  enforce 
grooming  standards  if  there  was  a “rational 
basis”  for  the  codes. 

Such  codes,  Justice  Rehnquist  added, 
are  valid  if  they  reflect  a “desire  to  make 
police  officers  readily  recognizable  to 
members  of  the  public.” 

The  appeal  arose  out  of  a class  action 
suit  brought  against  the  Suffolk  County 
(NY)  Police  Department  in  1972  by  the 
department’s  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  As- 
sociation. (Kelly  v.  Johnson.) 

(see  news  story  page  1)' 

• * • 

Police  Off-Duty  Role 

The  justices  have  accepted  for  review  a 
case  involving  the  question  of  whether  a 
police  officer,  when  required  by  his  depart- 
ment to  carry  his  gun  at  all  times,  may  be 
considered  to  be  acting  “under  color  of 
law”  for  the  purposes  of  civil  rights  suits 
brought  against  the  officer.  The  officer 
allegedly  used  his  weapon  during  a bar- 
room fight,  killing  and  wounding  others  in 
the  bar. 

Civil  Rights  statutes  forbid  persons 
acting  under  color  of  law  to  violate  a 
citizen’s  constitutional  rights.  (Belcher 
V.  Stcnegel.) 

• • • 

Inmates'  Rights 

On  appeal  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Court  agreed  to  rule  on 
whether  state  penal  institutions  are  re- 
quired to  provide  legal  research  materials 
for  prisoners. 

The  lower  court  rulings  had  held  in 
favor  of  the  inmates.  (Bounds  v.  Smith.) 

• • • 

Wiretapping 

The  Supreme  Court  declined  to  review 
a case  which  addressed  the  issue  of  how 
lower  courts  implement  Federal  legislation 
requiring  “minimization”  of  wiretapping 
intrusions. 

In  an  angry  dissent.  Justices  Brennan 
and  Marshall  argued  that  there  was  “no 
justification”  for  the  Court’s  refusal  to 
give  the  matter  a full  review.  They  went 
on  to  state  that  “Only  an  unyielding  hos- 
tility to  the  statutory  command  of  minimi- 
zation. and  the  constitutional  interest  in 
privacy  which  it  was  fashioned  to  protect, 
can  motivate  the  Court  to  continue  to  re- 
fuse to  review  decisions  which  condone 
round-thc-clock  interception  of  every  con- 
versation that  transpires  during  the  con- 
duct of  a particular  surveillance"  (Scott 
V.  United  States.) 


The  National  Rifle  Association  lost  a 
major  battle  last  month  when  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  ruled  to  cancel  the  NRA's 
reduced  fate  mailing  privileges. 

If  affirmed  by  the  Postal  Service,  the 
decision  may  have  a substantial  effect  on 
the  NRA’s  lobbying  program  which  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  mailings. 

A spokesman  for  the  105-year-old  or- 
ganization said  that  chief  administrative 
judge  William  A.  Duvall’s  decision  was  "a 
disappointment  to  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation and  its  one  million-plus  mem- 
bers.” He  added  that  an  appeal  was  being 
considered. 

After  the  decision  had  been  handed 
down,  NRA  announced  that  loss  of  the 
preferential  rates,  which  include  a second- 
class  status  for  its  magazines  and  a third 
class  rate  for  its  letters,  could  cost  the  as- 


sociation an  additional  4.6  ccnii[.a  letter 
and  1.1  cents  a magazine. 

Duvall  had  ruled  that  the  group  was 
“not  primarily  an  educational,  sdenrilfic  or 
philanthropic  organization”  as  it  had  con- 
tended, which  might  have  qualified  the  as- 
sociation for  reduced  rates. 

Instead,  the  judge  found  that  "a  sub- 
stantial parr”  of  the  organization's  func- 
tions “consist  of  attempting  to  influence 
legislation  by  propaganda  or  otherwise 
contacting,  or  urging  the  public  to  contact, 
members  of  a legislative  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing,  supporting,  or  opposing 
legislation." 

Rejecting  the  NRA’s  argument  that  it 
spent  only  $316,795  of  its  nearly  $13  mil- 
lion annual  budget  on  “action”  lobbying 
programs,  Duvall  said  that  the  real  figure 
for  legislative  influence  programs  was 
closer  to  half  the  yearly  budget. 


INTERNATIONAL  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SEMINAR 

On  Friday,  May  14,  1976  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  will  host  an  International  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Seminar.  This  all-day  conference  will  be  held  in  the  College’s  North 
Hall.  445  West  59th  Street,  New  York  City,  from  9 AM  to  5 PM.  For 
further  information  contact  Marie  Rosen  at  (212)  489-3967. 

The  Seminar  will  feature  speakers  from  Great  Britian,  France, 
and  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  who  wilt  lecture  on  specific  topics  of 
interest  to  criminal  justice  professionals.  The  program  is  as  follows: 

POLICE  RECRUITING  & TRAINING 
H.V.D.  Hallett 
Aaswfonf  Chief  Constable 
Maidstone,  Kent 

THE  POLICE  SYSTEMS  OF  FRANCE 
Lucien  Durin 
Former  Deputy  Director 
National  Police  College,  Lyon,  France 

POLICE  COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 
David  Powts 

Deputy  Assitant  Commissioner 
Metropolitan  Police 

POLICE  ISSUES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 
Lawrence  Byford 
Chief  Constable 
Lincolnshire,  England 

THE  POLICE  ROLE  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  IRELAND 
Sean  Sheehan 
Assistant  Commissioner 
Garda  Siochana,  Pheonix  Park,  Dublin 

Please  register  the  following  individual  for  the  International  Criminal 
Justice  Seminar. 

The  Registration  Fee  of  $20  includes  lunch.  Please  make  your  check 
payable  to:  Criminal  Justice  Center. 


Payment  enclosed 


I will  pay  at  the  door 


Name 

Title 


Agency 

Address 


Return  to: 

Criminal  Justice  Center 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 
ATT;  Marie  Rosen.  Rm.  6104 


Zip 
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SF  Workshop  Examines  Socialization  and  Police  Corruption 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  April  9-  More  than 
100  law  enforcement  officials  were  on 
hand  at  the  Second  National  Anti-Corrup- 
tion Workshop  on  ‘Police  Socialization; 
Creating  an  Anti-Corruption  Climate,” 
sponsored  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

The  workshops,  which  drew  officials 
from  20  states,  including  representatives  of 
local,  state  and  federal  agencies,  focused 
upon  the  presentation  of  data  gathered  in 
connection  with  the  Anti-Corruption  Man- 
agement Program  being  conducted  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center,  and  discussion 
geared  to  assisting  administrators  in  dealing 
with  specific  aspects  of  corruption  and  mis- 
conduct. 

San  Francisco  Chief  Charles  Cain  wel- 
comed the  group  to  his  jurisdiction  and 
noted  that  police  corruption  is  a topic 
which  must  be  addressed.  Dr.  Janet  Fish- 
man of  John  Jay  College  reported  on  pre- 
liminary findings  geared  to  the  develop- 
ment of  instruments  and  tools  designed 
to  measure  corruption.  Surveys  conducted 
in  four  cities  indicate  it  is  possible  to 
differentiate  varying  Icyels  of  corrupt 
activities,  according  to  Dr.  Fishman. 

Dr.  Alan  Shealy  of  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Alabama,  pre- 
sented the  results  of  a study  on  police  pre- 
employment  testing  and  variables  related 
to  subsequent  candidate  corruption.  Utili- 
zing a variety  of  psychological  testing 


Boston  Police  Commissioner  Robert  J. 
diCrazia. 

techniques.  Dr.  Shealy  said  that  results  sug- 
gest a correlation  between  certain  personal- 
ity traits  and  situational  or  environmental 
factors  in  producing  police  corruption. 
Preliminary  findings,  according  to  Dr. 
Shealy.  indicate  that  police  officers  in  his 
survey  who  arc  likely  to  be  corrupt  display 
"immature  moral  judgement  characterized 
by  insensitivity  to  justice,  poor  socializa- 
tion, and  lack  of  empathy.  They  are  more 
conforming  and  their  moral  judgment  is 
based  on  rational  rather  than  intutive  Judg- 
ment. Corrupt  policemen  are  also  more 
likely  to  have  participated  in  high  school 
sports,  are  less  likely  to  be  religious,  and 
are  less  likely  to  have  children." 

The  program  included  workshops  on 


“Police  Corruption  Through  Political  Con- 
trol,” "Police  Corruption;  A Mountain  or  a 
Mole  Hill,”  “Anti-Corruption  Tactics  and 
Procedures,"  "The  Erosion  Process;  HowA 
Cop  Goes  Wrong,"  and  “East  Coast-West, 
Coast:  Is  There  a Difference  in  Terms  of 
Police  Corruption." 

Dr.  Charles  Bahn  of  John  Jay  College 
presented  a paper  entitled  “Police  Social- 
ization and  the  Psychosocial  Costs  of 
Police  Corruption."  "The  psychosocial 
costs  of  corruption  are  enormous,"  Dr. 
Bahn  said,  “for  corruption  undermines 
trust,  compromises  the  significant  role 
model  and  damages  the  level  of  police 


Charleston  County  Chief  John  W.  Ball. 


performance."  He  said  that  it  is  important 
to  plan  a process  of  socialization  into  the 
police  role  that  guards  against  corruption 
and  corrupt  influences. 

A video  tape  on  “The  Erosion  Process: 
How  A Cop  Goes  Wrong,"  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment was  shown  to  participants,  many  of 
whom  felt  it  accurately  portrayed  prob- 
lems of  corruption  in  their  departments. 
Several  West  Coast  police  administrators 
maintained  that  corruption  is  not  a major 
problem  in  California,  although  most 
agreed  it  was  an  important  subject  to  be 
discussed  and  brought  into  the  open. 

Also  participating  in  the  program  were 
Chief  John  Ball,  Charleston  County,  South 
Carolina;  Commissioner  Robert  diGrazia, 
Boston  Police  Department:  Thomas  Deck- 
er, Deputy  Director  of  the  Federal  De- 
fender Program  in  Chicago;  Chief  John 
Keenan  and  Assistant  Chief  John  Guido 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Department; 
Patric!;  Murphy,  President  of  the  Police 
Foundation;  Chief  Wes  Pomeroy  of  Ber- 
keley; Dr.  Jerome  Skolnick  of  the  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Law  and  Society  at 
Berkeley. 

The  next  seminar  in  the  Anti-Corrup- 
tion Management  Project  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Massachussets,  October  21-23. 
The  seminar  will  focus  on  “Administra- 
tive Approaches  to  Combatting  Police 
Corruption.”  Final  reports  and  data  col- 
lected through  the  eighteen-month  pro- 
ject will  be  presented. 


COUNSELOR  AT  LARGE  By  MICHAEL  J 3LINICK,  ESQ, 

Affirmative  Action  and  Criminal  Justice:  Part  II 


The  point  emphasized  in  the  previous  column  was  that  legitimate  and  proper 
affirmative  action  in  employment  should  not  be  distorted  or  perverted  into  a new 
form  of  discrimination  against  non-minority  persons  or  males.  Congress  acted  to 
define  this  distinction  when  it  provided  in  section  518  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973  that 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  nothing  contained  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  Administration  (1)  to  require  or  condition 
the  availability  or  amount  of  a grant  upon,  the  adoption  by  an  applicant  or 
grantee  under  this  title  of  a percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other  program  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  any  law  enforcement 
agency,  or  (2)  to  deny  oV  discontinue  a grant  because  of  the  refusal  of  an  ap- 
plicant or  grantee  under  this  title  to  adopt  such  a ratio,  system,  or  other  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  (1)  No  person  in  any  State  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  national 
origin,  or  sex  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  funded  in  whole  or 
in  pan  with  funds  made  available  under  this  title. 

Obviously,  paragraph  (c)  (1)  bans  discrimination  against  all  persons,  minority 
and  non-minority  alike.  P.iragraph  (b)  is  directed  against  quotas,  but  paragraph  (c) 
(1)  gives  even  broader  protection  to  potential  victims  of  “reverse  discrimination.” 
which  often  occurs  in  individual  instances  rather  than  in  the  form  of  a mandated 
quota  system  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  group  or  female  employees, 

• ♦ • 

The  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
adopted  a similar  policy  in  its  Report  on  Police,  which  cautions  that 

. . .the  employment  of  persons  from  all  ethnic  groups  within  the  community 
should  be  a recruitment  goal,  not  a personnel  policy  governing  the  hiring  of 
police  personnel.  Primary  consideration  should  be  given  to  employing  the  best 
qualified  candidates  available,  regardless  of  ethnic  background.  The  ethnic 
makeup  of  a community  should  be  viewed  as  a guide  for  recruitment  policies 
and  procedures,  not  as  a basis  for  quota  hiring.  If  recruitment  procedures  fail  to 
attract  minority  candidates  from  whom  qualified  applicants  can  be  selected, 
there  may  be  a need  for  new  recruitment  techniques;  selection  procedures 
should  remain  the  same,  however. 

Although  the  employment  of  minorities  in  jurisdictions  with  minority 
communities  is  essential,  the  employment  of  minority  group  police  officers 
without  regard  to  their  qualifications  weakens  an  agency.  Standards  for  the 
selection  of  police  officers  should  be  applied  across  the  board  without  regard  to 
race  or  ethnic  origin,  (page  331) 

(The  Commission  then  goes  on  to  urge  changes  in  those  selection  standards 
that  have  a disproportionate  disqualifying  effect  on  minority  group  applicants  but 
arc  unrelated  to  successful  performance  on  the  job.) 

The  Commission's  Report  on  Community  Oime  Prevention  includes  a further 
warning,  pointing  out  that  affirmative  action  plans, 

. . -if  not  carefully  designed  and  scrupulously  monitored,  can  result  m a more 


subtle  but  equally  damaging  form  of  the  discrimination  they  intend  to  elimin- 
ate. Arbitrary  insistence  on  hiring  a fixed  proportion  of  people  from  one  group 
can  lead  to  the  effective  exclusion  of  other  minorities,  whose  rights  to  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  advancment  may  be  equally  urgent,  (page  136). 
This  clearly  recognizes  that  women  and  minorities  themselves  can,  and  actually 
have,  become  victims  of  reverse  discrimination  — for  instance,  when  employers 
decide  that  they  have  enough,  or  a surplus,  of  one  group  but  not  enough  of  another, 
and  (as  an  example)  reject  black  candidates  in  order  to  hire  Hispanics,  or  vice  versa. 
Then,  too,  the  very  definition  of  "minority"  deserves  a closer  look:  religious  and 
national  origin  minorities  (such  as  Jews  and  Italian-Americans)  as  well  as  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  (such  as  Hispanics  and  Asian-Americans)  deserve  consideration. 
Affirmative  action  should  benefit  all  minorities  in  need,  not  Just  selected  ones. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  preceeding  quotation,  in  the  context  of  the  Report 
refers  to  affirmative  action  efforts  in  private  industry.  The  Commission  believes  that 
these  should  be  implemented  in  order  to  increase  the  minority  work  force  and  thus, 
hopefully,  reduce  the  high  crime  rate  in  inner  city  areas.  However,  it  applies  just  as 
much  to  affirmative  action  in  law  enforcement  agencies  themselves. 

* • • 

It  must  be  recognized  that  despite  its  benefits,  increased  employment  of  min- 
ority group  police  officers  is  not  a panacea.  As  the  Presidents  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  Task  Force  Report  on  the  police 
states, 

. . .the  same  standards  for  selection  which  must  be  demanded  of  white  officers 
must  also  be  required  of  minority  officers  for  equivalent  positions  ...  the 
mere  addition  of  policemen  from  minority  groups  will  not  end  hostility  to  the 
police  if  such  officers  arc  prejudiced  or  abusive,  (page  167) 

Similar  situations  exist  in  the  field  of  corrections.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission's Report  on  Corrections  explains  that 

In  the  past,  those  few  (minority  personnel)  who  were  brought  into  the  system 
felt  pressure  to  become  like  their  white  counterparts.  By  doing  so,  they  suffered 
an  identity  crisis  with  minority  offenders.  As  black,  Chicano.  and  Indian  of- 
fenders have  become  politicized,  they  increasingly  have  rejected  traditional 
minority  staff.  Extreme  conflict  has  resulted  in  some  institutions,  (page  475) 

And  Sol  Chanelcs  makes  a related  point  in  his  book  The  Open  Prison  (Dial 
Press,  1973);  it  is  “unrealistic  to  expect  that  hiring”  minority  personnel  “will  re- 
duce conflict  between  guards  and  prisoners  or  modify  the  inhumanity  of  the  prison 
establishment."  (page  82).  He  points  out  that  the  relatively  large  number  of  minority 
correction  officers  in  the  New  York  City  institutions  does  not  prevent  periodic 
insurrections  and  scandals  in  that  system,  just  as  the  same  problems  exist  (and 
have  been  documented)  in  the  prisons  of  Vermont.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
where  both  inmates  and  staff  are  almost  entirely  white. 

Clearly,  affirmative  action  must  be  more  than  a collection  of  arbitrary  devices 
to  raise  the  female  and  minority  "body  count'*-  in  a particular  agency., The  next 
column  will  discuss  the  proper  ways  to  implement  the  affirmative  action  concept  in 
law  enforcement  and  correctional  agencies.  (Continued  next  issue.) 


A Must  Film  lor 
Juvenile  and  Crime 
Prevention  Officers 

Here  at  long  last  is  a unique  new  film  that 
explains  the  Peace  Officer's  role,  while  at  the 
same  time  explaining  some  of  the  citizen's 
rights.  Ideal  for  use  in  elementary,  secondary 
schools  and  adult  citizen  groups  as  a program 
starter.  Provokes  discussion.  Relates  to  law 
focused  education,  Explains: 

■ Probable  Cause 

■ Search  & Seizure 

■ Warrants 

■ No-Knock  Arrest  Procedures 

■ Handling  Juveniles 

■ And  Much  More . . . 

Suggested  uses : 

■ Juvenile  Crime  Prevention  Programs 

■ Civic  Group  Meetings 

■ Communi^  Relations  Programs 

■ Neighborhood  Watch  Meetings 
$262.50  plus  6%  State  Tax  In  Calirornia. 

Rental  and  Preview  copies  available. 

"You  And  The  Law"  is  available  in  16mm, 
Super  8 on  special  request. 

Sound  and  Color...  17  minutes 
Other  Law  Enforcement  Films  Available. 

Write  for  brochure: 

Charles  S.  MacCrone  Productions 

8048  Sequel  Or./Suite  H/Aptos.  Calif.  95003 
(408)  688-1040 


NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH 


Narrated  by  film  star  Scott  Brady,  this  unique  film  promotes  neigh- 
borhood involvement  in  crime  prevention  activities ...  Shows  how 
community  groups  can  work  with  law  enforcement  to  drastically  cut 
burglary  and  larceny . . . Designed  especially  for  use  in  community 
public  relations  programs,  ''NEIGHBORHOOD  WATCH"  dramatic- 
ally motivates  citizen  cooperation  with  law  enforcement  officers . . . 
Endorsed  by  peace  officers  throughout  the  U.S. 

■ Rental  and  Preview  copies  ■ 20  Minutes  in  length 

available  • Available  in  16  mm, 

• Price:  $262.50  (V.T.R,  Special  order) 

ALSO  AVAILABLE:  "CRISIS  MANAGEMENT". . . SHOWS  BUSINESS- 
MEN LOSS  PREVENTION  TECHNIQUES.  AND  “YOU  AND  THE 
LAW"...  EXPLAINS  CITIZENS  RIGHTS  — PROMOTES  UNDER- 
STANDING—REDUCES  POSSIBILITY  OF  CONFLICTS. 
Forcomp/efe  information,  write:  Charles  S.  MadCrone  Productions, 
8048  Soquel  Drive,  Suite  H / Aptos  Village,  Calif.  95003 


Presenting: 

KHieu  miisH  cgma-mMS 

A Unique  New  Film  Dealing  With  the  Use  of  Vehicles  as 
0/fens/ve  Weapons  Against  Abduction,  Assassination,  Kidnaping 


Terrorism  is  on  the  increase!  Abduc- 
tions and  assassinations  are  common- 
place, with  the  target  usually  an 
unsuspecting  executive  businessman, 
government  official... or  a dependent 
of  either  to  be  held  for  ransom.  Many 
of  these  abductions  are  effected  by 
“stealing’’  the  victim  right  out  of  his 
car. ..a  blockade,  ambush,  a chauffeur 
killed,  and  it's  all  over  in  seconds. 
What  can  be  done  about  it?  Surrender 
and  hope  for  the  best?  Engage  in 
armed  resistance?  Chances  are  either 
course  of  action  will  result  in  the  ter- 
rorists coming  out  ahead,  since  they 
have  the  advantage  of  timing,  site 
selection,  weaponry,  and  accomplices. 
Now,  however,  there  is  an  alternative 
...a  plan  for  VEHICLE  AMBUSH 
COUNTER-ATTACKS. 

Produced  for  the  California  State 
Police,  and  narrated  by  Marvin  Miller, 
star  of  radio,  TV  and  films,  this  new 
anti-terrorism  film  not  only  Illustrates 
Photos  Courtesy  ‘ California  State  Police  " 


terrorists’tactics,  but  vividly  illustrates 
effective  counter-attacks... showing 
how  an  automobile  can  be  used  as  an 
offensive  weapon  to  permit  you  to 
have  the  element  of  surprise,  shock 
and  confusion  on  your  side... Tells 
you  how  to  deal  with;  Roadblocks, 
Ambushes,  Rolling  Car  Box  Maneu- 
vers, Curb  Hopping  Control  Tech- 
niques, and  more. 

VEHICLE  AMBUSH  COUNTER- 
ATTACKS is  a restricted  film  available 
to  law  enforcement  agencies,  major 
corporations,  embassies  and  security 
forces.  The  film  is  16mm,  18  minutes 
and  in  color.  Price:  $275.00 
Write  or  phone  for  complete  informa- 
tion. 


Charles  S. 

MacCrone 

Productions 

6048  Soquel  Drive,  Suite  H 
Aptos,  California  95003 
406  688-1040 
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ON  JUNE  8,  1976 

AT  THE  HARVARD  CLUB, 

27  WEST  44  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  CENTER 
OF  JOHN  JAY  COLLEGE  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS  AND  SELECTED  SPEAKERS 

• Histofv  of  Organized  Crime:  Myths  and  Reality 

Mr.  Frederick  J.  Ludwig  has  combined  both  police  and  legal  work.  He  is  current- 
ly a visiting  Professor  of  Law  at  City  University. 

• How  the  Mob  Moves  In 

Mr.  Stanley  Penn  is  an  investigative  reporter  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal  in  New 
York.  In  1967  he  was  awarded  a Pultizer  Prize. 

• Infiltration  of  Industry  Groups 

Mr.  Andrew  f.  Maloney  is  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Maloney,  Vivian!  and  Higgins. 
He  has  served  as  Chief  of  the  Narcotics  and  Racketeering  Unit,  U.S.  Att  Office. 

• Infiltration  of  the  Unions  and  Its  Effect  on  Business 

Mr.  Thomas  Plate  is  the  author  of  the  book  CRIME  PAYS. 

Mr.  Anthony  Getto  is  a partner  in  Getto  & Grossberg. 

• Fighting  Organized  Crime 

Mr.  William  Aronwald  heads  the  U.S.  Justice  Dept.  Joint  Strike  Force  against 
Or^nized  Crime  and  Racketeering  in  the  Southern  District. 

• Message  From  Organized  Crime 

Mr.  X is  a government  secret  witness  who  was  a Wall  Street  investment  banker 
in  charge  of  investing  organized  crime  money  in  legitimate  business. 

• Program  includes  question  and  answer  sessions  following  each  topic,  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch. 


The  fee  for  this  one-day  briefing  is  $225  for  the  first  member  of  a corporation  and 
$190  for  each  additional  member.  Please  respond  by  May  1,  1976.  Address  all 
questions  to  our  conference  coordinator,  Monica  de  Hellerman  at  (212)  876-2776. 
Make  all  checks  payable  to  John  Jay  College,  and  return  to: 

Corporate  Briefing  on  Organized  Crime 
do  Monica  De  Hellerman 
1065  Park  Ave. 

New  York,  N.Y  10028 

Name  ■ - ■ ■ — 

Address  


Phone 


Coalition  Fonned  to  Promote 


Criminal  Justice 

A coalition  of  labor,  business  and  gov- 
ernment is  attempting  to  involve  more 
fitizens  in  crime  prevention  programs  by 
making  the  public  more  fully  aware  of  how 
volunteers  can  assist  local  criminal  justice 
agencies,  according  to  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration. 

The  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  LEAA  formed 
the  partnership  in  the  belief  that  local 
government’s  traditional  resources  must 
have  greater  community  support  to  be 
more  effective. 

The  Director  of  the  AFL-CIO’s  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Services,  Leo  Perils 
said  America’s  exorbitant  crime  costs  "will 
not  be  significantly  reduced  until  commun- 
ity residents  become  informed  and  in- 
volved in  crime  prevention,  control,  and 
correction  as  well  as  in  every  other  aspect 
of  the  criminal  justice  system." 

H.  Ladd  Plumlcy,  the  National  Council 
chairman  and  a former  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  noted  that  or- 
ganized labor’s  initiative  and  leadership  in 
this  area  “have  been  outstanding."  He 
added  that  the  AFL-CIO  has  made  criminal 
justice  reform  a major  priority. 

Contending  that  citizen  support  and 
participation  is  essential  in  LEAA’s  anti- 
crime program,  agency  Administrator 
Richard  W.  Velde  said,  "In  times  like  these 
when  people  commonly  express  mistrust  of 
highly  centralized  government  efforts,  it  is 
all  the  more  important  for  state  and  local 
community  leaders  to  show  what  they  can 
do." 

Velde  added  that  the  coalition  is  an  “ex- 
cellent example  of  what  America  has  al- 
ways been  able  to  do  best  — that  is,  to  or- 
ganize community  support  to  solve  com- 
munity problems  on  a volunteer  basis  and 
with  a minimum  of  Federal  interference." 

Designed  by  LEAA’s  Citizens  Initiatives 
Program,  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  has  been  designated  as 
the  sole  agency  through  which  the 
AFL-CIO  affiliates  will  support  the  pro- 
gram. It  also  has  a commitment  of  active 
support  from  the  chief  officers  of  over  50 
major  business  corporations  and  various 
civic  organizations. 

Citizen  action  committees  have  already 
been  established  in  many  cities  to  demon- 
strate that  non-professional  men  and 
women  can  be  motivated  and  trained  to  de- 
velop projects  to  improve  the  quality  of 
local  criminal  justice.  By  the  end  of  the 
year,  each  of  the  groups  is  expected  to 
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Two  Former  New  York  City  Police 
Officers,  BS  degrees  in  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, seek  postions  in  law  enforcement 
or  criminal  justice  agency.  Willing  to 
relocate  to  any  area  of  the  country. 
Resumes  and  references  will  be  for- 
warded upon  request.  Contact: 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Rm.  2206 
444  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10019 


Volunteerism 

u 

have  juvenile  and  adult  offender  projects  in 
operation. 

A Cleveland,  Ohio  corhmiitee  has  re- 
cently set-up  the  Leo  Pedis  Remdtivation 
Center  to  offer  former  offenders  vocational 
training.  Staffed  by  the  AFL-CIO’s  Office 
and  Professional  Employees'  International 
Union,  the  center  provides  union  instruc- 
tion in  various  trades  including  auctioneer- 
ing, auto  body  repair  and  mechanics, 
building  maintenance,  meatcutting,  com- 
puter programing  and  store  management. 
A job  placement  service  will  soon  become 
part  of  the  center. 

An  ex-offender  counseling  service  is  also 
being  established  by  the  Portland,  Oregon 
committee.  It  will  use  50  volunteers  to 
work  on  a one-to-one  basis  to  help  find 
jobs,  social  services  and  similiar  public  and 
private  assistance  for  former  female  prison- 
ers. 

The  Ceder  Rapids,  Iowa  committee  has 
already  helped  city  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials design  and  implement  a police-citizen 
grievance  procedure.  The  group  is  also 
organizing  a volunteer  probation  office 
center  similiar  to  Portland's. 

A project  to  improve  the  Tarrant  Coun- 
ty Probation  Department  has  been  set  up 
by  the  Fort  Worth,  Texas  committee  which 
has  also  begun  a union  youth  sponsorship 
program  to  divert  troubled  youngsters 
from  the  juvenile  justice  system.  Similar 
juvenile  help  programs  are  being  started  in 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans. 

A Duluth,  Minnesota  committee  is  es- 
tablishing a youth  service  bureau  and  will 
recruit  skilled  crafts  workers  to  train  and 
place  former  offenders  in  jobs.  Additional- 
ly, the  committee  is  seeking  citizens  for  a 
Sheriff’s  Neighborhood  Watch  Program. 

In  San  Deigo,  a citizen  action  commit- 
tee has  initiated  a public  education  pro- 
gram to  support  non-institutional  commun- 
ity based  treatment  centers.  It  is  also  con- 
ducting a public  survey  to  determine  useful 
methods  of  improving  locaf . services. 

The  AFL-CIO’s  National  Department  of 
Community  Services  has  ordered  its  222 
representatives  in  184  cities  to  recruit 
well-qualified  citizens  to  serve  pn  these  and 
other  community  committees. 

Action  committee  leaders  are  receiving 
workshop  training  by  the  National  Coun- 
dl’s  Labor  Participation  Department.  Tech- 
nical assistance  will  also  be  provided  to 
each  group  in  the  third  year  of  the 
36-month  program. 

The  success  of  the  project  will  later 
be  evaluated  in  its  ability  to  establish 
citizen-initiated  local  programs,  and  the 
impact  of  citizen  involvement  on_  crime 
prevention  will  be  determined. 

Participating  organizations  in  the 
$357,279  project  include;  the  Associate 
Junior  Leagues  of  America,  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  thf;  U.S. 
Jaycees,  the  National  Council  of  Organi- 
zations for  Children  and  Youth  as  -well  as 
its  member  groups,  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen,  and  the  National  Alliance 
for  Shaping  Safer  Cities. 


Auxiliary  Police  Officer,  age  39, 
seeks  full-time  position  as  regular 
police  officer.  Any  state.  Write  to: 
J.  White 

62  Washington  Ave.  _ 
Chelsea,  Mass.  02105 


LEAA’s  High  Impact  Program  Gets  Mixed  Reviews 


Private  Evaluation  Says  Project 
Was  Hindered  by  Uhrealistic  Goals 


A recently  released  evaluation  of 
LEAA's  massive  High  Impact  Anticrime 
Program  claims  that  despite  some  notable 
achievements,  the  project  was  hampered 
from  the  start  by  unrealistic  and  politically 
motivated  crime-reduction  goals. 

The  S140  million,  eight-city  program 
was  intended  to  be  LEAA’s  first  "coor- 
dinated effort  on  a massive  scale”  to  effect 
system-wide  change.  However,  a 42-month 
$2.4  million  evaluation  by  the  Mitre  Cor- 
poration ai^ues  that  Impact  never  came 
close  to  its  overall  goal  of  a five  percent  re- 
duction in  street  crimes  and  burglary  in 
two  years,  and  a 20  percent  decrease  in  five 
years. 

According  to  Mitre,  the  program  was 
victimized  by  the  political  atmosphere  of 
the  early  1970’s.  The  evaluators  reported 
that  politics  was  behind  Impact's  ambitious 
claim  of  an  "imminent  end  to  the  crime 
problem.” 

Specifying  that  the  “ntajor  objective 
of  the  Impact  program  is  to  effect  a tangi- 
ble reduction  in  the  incidence  of  stranger- 
to-stranger  crime  and  burglary  in  selected 
cities,”  LEAA  combined  several  types  of 
grants  into  its  Impact  effort.  Planning, 
operations,  and  evaluation  were  to  be  tight- 
ly coordinated  in  each  Impact  city  in  an 
attempt  to  reform  all  aspects  of  its  crime 


control  system,  from  prevention  to  post- 
adjudication. 

LEAA  provided  $20  million  for  projects 
in  each  of  the  eight  medium-sized  cities; 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Cleveland.  Dallas,  Den- 
ver. Newark,  St.  Louis  and  Portland.  The 
results,  taken  from  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  by  Mitre,  showed  that  violent 
crime  increased  in  all  the  communities. 

While  Dallas,  Newark  and  Denver  ex- 
perienced real  improvements  in  their  rela- 
tive UCR  rankings,  all  impact  cities  had 
robbery  rate  increases.  The  rape  rate  in 
Baltimore  and  the  murder  rate  in  Dallas 
were  reduced,  but  long  term  crime  rate  in- 
creases were  experienced  in  Atlanta  and 
Portland,  according  to  UCR  data. 

LEAA  Administrator  Richard  W.  Velde 
warned  that  Impact  should  not  be  judged 
solely  on  the  above  findings.  He  pointed  to 
Mitre’s  statement  that  UCR  figures  are 
"highly  fallible  as  measures  of  crime”  at 
the  city  level. 


WHAT'S  ON  YOUR  MIND? 

Law  Enforcement  News  invites  its 
readers  to  submit  commentaries  on 
any  subject  of  current  interest  to  the 
criminal  justice  community.  All  con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  the  editor. 


PUBLIC  PRODUCTIVITY  REVIEW 
A Policy  and  Management  Periodical 

Initiated  in  September,  1975,  the  Public  Productivity  Review 
serves  as  the  focal  point  of  an  exchange  network  for  information 
in  the  area  of  productive  public  management  and  provides 
a means  of  dialogue  between  practitioners  and  academics 
in  this  field 

The  Review  features: 

• Practitioner-authored  case  studies  with  follow-up  comments  by 
academics  and  other  practitioners. 

• Articles  authored  by  academics  with  follow-up  comments  by 
practitioners. 

• Proceedings  of  relevant  conferences. 

• Academic/Practitioner  symposiums  on  current  productivity  issues. 

• Annotations  to  the  productivity  literature. 

• Reviews  of  the  productivity  literature. 

A recent  issue  included  the  following: 

• Resource  Management  System:  City  of  Jacksonville  by  Donald  E. 
/Kiernan  and  Royce  Lyles. 

J/  Productivity  and  Effectiveness  of  Inspection  Services  by  John  R. 
I Proctor. 

• Productivity:  An  Essential  Strategy  for  Survival  by  Patrick  J. 
Lucey. 

• Solutions  as  Problems:  The  Case  of  Productivity  by  Harold  W. 
Adams. 

• Factors  affecting  Productivity  in  the  Public  Service:  A Managerial 
Viewpoint  by  Martin  J.  Gannon  and  Frank  T.  Paine. 

• A report  on  The  National  Conference  on  Productivity  in  Policing. 

Public  Productivity  Review  is  published  quarterly  with  additional  spe- 
cial issues  by: 

Center  for  Productive  Public  Management 
John  Jay  College 
445  West  59th  Street 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019 

The  subscription  rates  are  $10/one  year  — $18/two  years  for  individuals 
and  institutions  $8  per  year  for  students.  All  subscriptions  start  with 
Volume  I.  Number  1. 


Maryland  CJ  Planner  Sings  Praises 
Of  Project’s  “Encouraging  Results” 


The  director  of  Maryland's  criminal  jus- 
tice planning  agency  recently  praised  the 
effects  of  LEAA's  High  Impact  Anticrime 
program  in  Baltimore  and  said  that  recent 
repons  which  criticized  the  project  are  in- 
accurate. 

Executive  Director  Richard  C.  Wertz  of 
the  Maryland  Governor’s  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration 
of  Justice  revealed  that  a commission  staff 
review  of  Impact's  effect  in  Baltimore 
shows  "encouraging  results  both  in  improv- 
ing the  city’s  criminal  justice  system  and  in 
addressing  its  crime  problem.” 

Noting  “significant  cooperation  be- 
tween state  and  local  officials”  during  the 
program,  Wertz  said  that  Impact  “has 
established  a framework  for  improvement 
in  the  city's  criminal  justice  system  that 
will  far  outlast  the  effects  of  individual 
projects.” 

"A  large  part  of  the  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Baltimore  City’s  planning 
model,  which  was  designed  to  get  programs 
moving  and  not  to  create  unnecessary  staff 
positions,  as  seem  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  High  Impact  Program  in  some 
other  cities,”  the  agency  director  said. 
Project  Plajining  was  set  up  by  the  Mayor’s 
Coordinating  Council  on  Criminal  Justice. 

Wertz  noted  that  a wide  range  of  needed 
services  were  begun  in  Baltimore  under  Im- 
pact that  could  not  have  come  about  with- 
out federal  funding  and  strong  leadership 
by  city  and  state  criminal  justice  officials. 
He  added  that  many  of  the  city’s  Impact 


projects  fulfilled  needs  that  had  been 
identified  by  local  citizens  and  public 
officials  for  some  time. 

Wertz’s  list  of  successful  Baltimore  pro- 
jects includes  a halfway  house  for  male  of- 
fenders; a comprehensive  juvenile  diversion 
project  operated  by  community  organiza- 
tions: development  of  a unit  to  perform 
prc-scntencc  repons  on  Impact  offenders 
coming  before  the  couns  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  intensive  supervision  pro- 
gram which  provides  personalized  counsel- 
ing and  supervision  for  Impact  offenders. 

The  planning  agency  head  also  singled 
out  for  praise  the  drug  treatment  services, 
the  addition  of  police  foot  patrol  officers 
deployed  in  the  city’s  high  crime  sectors, 
and  the  establishment  of  two  special  courts 
to  hear  Impact  cases. 

"I  think  the  benefits  of  the  30  projects 
initiated  under  the  Impact  program  have 
been  impressive,”  Wertz  said,  "especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  funds  provided 
under  the  program  represent  less  than  three 
percent  of  the  totd  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures aimed  it  reducing  crime  and 
preventing  offender  recidivism  in  Baltimore 
City  during  that  period.” 

Labelling  as  inaccurate  recent  reports 
that  indicated  increased  crime  in  the  city 
during  the  Impact  period,  Wertz  con- 
tended that  a majority  of  the  projects  did 
not  become  fully  operational  until  1973. 
"Statistics  show  that  the  incidence  of  ma- 
jor crime  in  Baltimore  has  declined  in  most 
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Behavior  Modification  in  the 
Federai  Prison  System: 

Some  Ethical  and  Legal  Considerations 


By  DENNIS  LIEBERT 
and  RICHARD  D.  GAMPERT 

There  is  little  argument  that  behavior 
modification  programs  can  be  successful 
in  changing  behavior  under  certain  con- 
ditions with  certain  subjects.  However,  in 
some  situations  the  use  of  behavior  modi- 
fication has  raised  legal  and  ethical  ques- 
tions, especially  when  the  attempt  at  be- 
havior modification  has  taken  place  in  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

Behavior  modification  is  operationally 
defined  by  the  Depanment  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  as  being  “the 
systematic  application  of  psychological  and 
social  principles  to  bring  about  desired 
changes  in  or  to  prevent  development  of 
certain  problematic  behavdors  and  re- 
sponses.” Since  behavior  modification  is 
not  based  on  the  reasoned  exchange  of 
information,  it  is  not  a traditional  peda- 
gogical process.  Regardless  of  the  form  of 
the  behavior  modification  process,  the  goal 
is  always  the  same  - that  the  individual 
will  no  longer  respond  to  cues  that  pro- 
duced the  undesirable  or  unacceptable 
behavior  prior  to  the  program,  but  rather 
will  respond  to  cues  that  will  produce 
a desired  behavior  or  outcome.  The  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  has  incorporated  a num- 
ber of  behavior  modification  programs  in 
the  Federal  correctional  facilities  around 
the  United  States.  Two  such  programs  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  merit  further  dis- 
cussion. 

The  first  behavior  modification  program 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  was  begun  in 
1965.  At  that  time  the  Contingencies  Ap- 
plicable to  Special  Education  (CASE)  Pro- 
ject was  instituted  at  the  National  Training 
School  for  Boys  in  Washington,  D.C.  The 
main  impetus  for  the  project  centered  on 
developing  an  environmental  and  learning 
program  based  on  reinforcement  principles 
which  could  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
socially  appropriate  behavior  for  the  ad- 
judicated youth. 

A second  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
improve  a pre-specified  list  of  subject  mat- 
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ter  performances  of  the  boys  to  a level 
which  more  nearly  approximated  that  of 
the  agc/class  group  which  they  would 
normally  be  associated  with  in  the  public 
school  system.^  The  boys  were  motivated 
to  achieve  at  higher  levels  through  the  use 
of  a system  of  rewards  consisting  of  points 
that  were  convertible  to  cash.  This  money 
could  then  be  used  to  purchase  a wide 
variety  of  items,  including  participation  in 
special  recreational  programs.  This  be- 
havior modification  technique  (known  as  a 
token  economy)  was  successful  both  in 
increasing  the  amount  of  time  the  offender 
spent  in  school  and  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge gained,  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
Achievement  Test. 

!n  1968,  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Youth 
Center  in  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  was 
opened  to  replace  the  National  Training 
School.  The  Center  was  designed  as  a total 
institutional  program  based  on  the  CASE 
Project  and  similar  programs  utilizing  be- 
havior modification  principles. 

In  September,  1972,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Prisons  began  what  was  to  become  the 
most  controversial  program  to  be  instituted 
by  the  Bureau.  Developed  at  the  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  Prisoners  in  Spring- 
field,  Missouri,  the  START  Program,  an 
acronym  for  Special  Treatment  and  Reha- 
bilitation Training,  was  designed  to  pro- 


two  years  remaining  on  his  sentence;  d)  not 
overly  psychotic;  e)  had  experience  in  an 
adult  penitentiary;  f)  personality  character- 
istics of  ^gressiveness,  manipulative,  and 
resistive  to  authority.^ 

Once  in  the  program,  an  inmate  was 
placed  in  an  isolation  cell  and  allowed  out 
only  twice  a week  for  showers  and  only 
once  a day  for  exercise.  After  20  days,  if 
it  was  determined  that  the  prisoner  was 
"well-behaved,"  he  was  graduated  to  the 
next  level  with  its  increased  privileges.  At 
this  next  level  the  prisoner  was  allowed 
out  of  his  cell  one  and  a half  hours  a day. 

Ihmates  gained  these  advanced  levels, 
with  their  commensurate  privileges,  based 
on  value  judgments  made  by  correctional 
officers.  These  officers  made  daily  assess- 
ments of  behavior  in  twelve  areas  of  adap- 
tive behavior  ranging  from  personal  hy- 
giene and  conduct,  to  work  and  recreation- 
al behavior.  If  the  inmate  failed  to  meet 
these  behavioral  criteria  at  any  level,  he 
remained  there  until  he  satisfactorily  met 
the  behavioral  requirements  necessary  for 
promotion.  Flagrant  violations  of  opera- 
tionally defined  rules  and  procedures  re- 
sulted in  demotion  to  a lower  level  and  a 
loss  of  privileges. 

The  coercive  nature  of  the  program, 
the  fact  that  it  used  basic  privileges  as  in- 
centives, and  numerous  allegations  of  abuse 


A scene  from  the  film  "A  Oockwork  Orange"  which  shows  the  problems  incurred 
when  behavior  modification  is  carried  to  its  furthest  extreme. 
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vide  care,  custody  and  correction  of  the 
long-term  adult  offender  in  a different 
setting  from  the  prisoner's  “home"  in- 
stitution. The  Program  eventually  raised 
numerous  ethical  and  legal  questions  which 
will  be  discussed  later  in  more  detail. 

Project  START  incorporated  the  use  of 
both  positive  and  negative  reinforcements 
as  the  means  of  altering  the  behavior  of  the 
participants.  The  program  consisted  of 
a stratified  series  of  levels  through  which 
the  participants  progressed.  Three  levels 
were  developed,  which  eventually  evolved 
into  an  eight-level  system.  Each  level  had 
its  own  set  of  privileges  and  responsibilities 
which  were  unique  to  that  level.  As  the 
level  increased,  so  did  the  privileges. 

Inmates  selected  for  this  program  were 
ordered  to  participate;  they  were  not 
volunteers.  They  were  chosen  according  to 
the  following  criteria;  a)  repeated  inability 
to  adjust  to  regular  institutional  programs-, 
b)  transferred  from  the  sending  institu- 
tion's segregation  unit;  c)  a minimum  of 


of  prisoners  by  prison  guards  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  controversy  to  Project 
START.  On  March  1,  1974,  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  cancelled  the  START  Project. 

The  goal  of  the  START  Program,  to 
internalize  self-control  and  performing  in 
an  adaptive  manner  was  achieved  in  some 
participants  but  not  in  most.  The  START 
Program  and  its  results  raise  several  ques- 
tions: should  coercive  treatment  pro- 

grams be  permitted  in  prison?  what  rights 
do  inmates  have?  do  they  have  the  “right 
to  be  different”? 

In  recent  years  litigation  in  this  field 
has  appeared  due  to  two  factors:  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  behavior  modi- 
fication programs  in  prisons  and  mental 
institutions,  and  an  increase  in  the  will- 
ingness of  the  courts  to  drop  their  former 
"hands-off”  policy  and  begin  scrutinizing 
treatment  and  living  conditions  in  prisons 
and  mental  institutions. 

Court  cases,  such  as  Kaimowitz^,  Wy- 
att^ Knccht^,  and  Clonce^,  have  held 


first  that  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
the  rights  of  due  process  of  law.  personal 
privacy,  and  the  provisions  of  the  first  and 
eighth  amendments  do  apply  to  institu- 
tionalized populations.  Second,  the  courts 
have  held  that,  at  a minimum,  informed 
consent  is  required  before  certain  exper- 
imental techniques  are  used  on  these  pop- 
ulations. Some  courts  have  gone  even 
further  in  holding  that  because  truly  vol- 
untary consent  is  required  before  a per- 
son is  subjected  to  radical  experimentation, 
as  a matter  of  law  an  involuntarily  detained 
person  connot  give  the  required  consent. 

Some  contend  that  “not  only  is  it  pos- 
sible to  successfully  treat  (criminal)  pa- 
tients under  coercion,  but  without  coer- 
cion. treatment  is  not  possible.”^  Others 
maintain  that  “The  concept  of  coerced 
cure  in  the  corrections  field  is  a dangerous 
delusion.  . .Particijjation  must  be  voluntary 
to  be  successful." 

In  relation  to  the  START  Program, 
Nathan  Azrin  testified  that  a “voluntary 
program  could  be  expected  to  be  used  by 
those  prisoners  who  find  themselves 
distressed  by  their  situation,  not  by  those 
who  are  causing  distress  to  others,  but  arc 
little  inconvenienced  themselves..  To  make 
the  program  so  replete  with  privileges  and 
so  devoid  of  responsibility  that  all  pri- 
soners would  volunteer,  would  invite  the 
occurrence  of  persons  seeking  out  impri- 
sonment or  disturbance  in  prisons,  as  a 
method  of  obtaining  these  substantial 
satisfactions  without  effort."^ 

A major  problem  in  using  behavior  mod- 
ification in  prisons  is  that  programs  that 
have  been  begun  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions often  have  become  subverted  to  pun- 
itive ones  by  the  general  oppressivenew  of 
the  prison  atmosphere. 

If  behavior  modification  programs  are  in 
fact  going  to  be  used  in  prisons,  their 
goals  must  be  to  give  prisoners  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  behavior  that  will  enable 
them  to  lead  more  successful  lives  in  the 
society  to  which  they  will  be  returned. 
Behavior  modification  should  not  be 
used  as  a means  of  facilitating  the  institu- 
tionalization of  the  inmate  or  of  making 
him  adjust  to  the  prison.  Because  of  the 
custodial  and  potentially  coercive  nature  of 
the  prison  setting  and  the  pervasive  prob- 
lem of  power  imbalance,  special  pro- 
cedures are  needed  to  protect  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  inmates  when  they  engage  m 
any  program,  not  only  behavior  modifica- 
tion. 

A great  deal  of  controversy  surrounded 
the  opening  of  the  Federal  Center  for  Cor- 
rectional Research  in  Butner,  North  Car=^ 
olina.  The  types  of  “rehabilitation”  pro- 
grams that  would  be  instituted  were  care- 
fully examined,  Aware  of  the  rumors 
which  have  shadowed  the  Burner  facility. 
Continued  on  page  12 
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Concepts  in  Criminal  Investigation 


Administering  the 
Investigative  Function: 
Crime  Anaiysis 


By  RICHARD  H.  WARD 

This  is  the  sixth  in  a scries  of  articles  on  the  concepts 
and  theories  of  criminal  investigation.  The  author  is  a 
former  New  York  City  detective  and  author  of  Intro- 
duction to  Criminal  Investigation. 

• • • 

The  utilization  of  crime  analysis  as  a bona  fide  in- 
vestigative tool  is  steadily  increasing  in  police  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  While  the  concept  of  crime  an- 
alysis is  not  new,  the  increasing  capabilities  of  computers, 
with  their  attendant  potential  for  rapid  storage,  retrieval 
and  manipulation  of  crime  data,  provide  the  investigator 
with  an  added  dimension  in  solving  crimes.  Most  crime 


Source-  Innovative  Patrol  Operations. 
South  Central  Criminal  Justice  Super- 
vision Board.  New  Haven.  Conn.  06510. 

range  trends,  but  several  departments  utilize  on-line  sys- 
tems which  enable  the  investigator  to  update  his  crime 
picture  daily,  plot  reliable  trends  and  to  retrieve  desired 
data  quickly. 

Unfortunately,  many  computer  generated  reports 
are  not  presented  in  a way  which  can  be  readily  under- 
stood by  various  users  and  therefore  do  not  materially 
enhance  the  investigative  function.  However,  if  investiga- 
tive personnel  work  closely  with  computer  analysts,  to- 
gether they  can  construct  meaningful  programs  capable 
of  identifying  suspects,  developing  levels  of  probability, 
recovering  stolen  property  and  isolating  high  crime  loca- 
tions. 

One  investigator  sees  a time  when  individuals  will 
conduct  investigations  right  at  the  computer  terminal, 
searching  and  massaging  the  data  bank  to  develop  leads 
and  suspects.  By  utilizing  data  on  reported  crimes  it  is 
possible,  with  a high  degree  of  certainty,  to  ascertain 
those  crimes  which  are  committed  by  the  same  individual, 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  gather  and  collate  informa- 
tion from  several  crimes  and  create  a "composite  of  the 
offender. 

The  administrator  can  utilize  crime  analysis  data  in 
assigning  personnel  and  shifting  resources  to  meet  speci- 
fic needs.  While  this  concept  is  becoming  widely  accepted 
in  patrol  operations,  it  has  not  received  the  level  of 
attention  that  it  should  in  investigative  operations.  The 
figure  above  illustrates  a crime  analysis  summary  for 
residential  burglaries,  and  the  printout  accompanying 
it  (not  listed)  breaks  the  incidents  down  by  the  time  of 
day.  Combining  such  information  with  data  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  suspect,  the  investigator  can  frequently 
determine  the  number  of  individuals  operating  in  a 
geographical  area,  as  well  as  a list  of  prime  suspects. 

The  utilization  of  crime  analysts  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
investigative  operation  is  becoming  more  common 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  indications  are  that 
these  units  are  frequently  used  more  for  public  relations 


purposes  than  for  actual  operations.  The  average  in- 
vestigator does  not  usually  have  the  necessary  training 
in  computer  applications  to  serve  as  a liaison  agent  be- 
tween the  technical  staff  and  the  line  personnel.  Neither 
group  really  understands  the  other,  and  this  often  results 
in  poor  communication  and  suspicion.  The  crime  analyst 
should  work  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  investigators, 
with  much  of  his  work  directed  toward  assisting  detec- 
tives with  ongoing  case  investigations.  Investigators  will 


have  a tendency  to  be  uncooperative  and  to  resist  crime  n 
analysis  efforts  where  the  analyst  is  only  interested  \ 
in  generating  data  that,  although  having  academic  or  ^ 
research  implications,  have  no  impact  on  operations  g 
from  a practical  case  assignment  and  solution  pcrspcc-  je 
tive.  m 

Despite  the  increasing  use  of  technology  in  law  en-  „ 
forcement,  there  remains  a wide  gap  between  the  poten-  ^ 
tial  applications  of  comuptcr  technology  and  its  actual  z 
usage.  In  one  department  with  which  the  author  is  fam-  ^ 
iliar,  a clerk  was  observed  working  at  a stand-alone  com- 
purer,  but  continually  checking  his  calculations  on  an 
old  adding  machine.  When  asked  why  he  was  doing  this  ^ 
the  clerk  replied.  “I’ve  always  done  it  this  way  (used  ^ 
the  adding  machine) , it’s  the  way  1 know  best.”  When  5 
asked  about  the  computer  he  said.  “1  really  don’t  un- 
derstand  it.  but  the  boss  says  1 have  to  use  it  because  ^ 
it  costs  so  much  money,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  give  it 
to  another  unit  in  the  department.  Anyway,  it  looks 
impressive." 

Perhaps  it  was  significant  that  this  incident  occurred 
in  the  crime  analysis  section. 
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The  MARK  II  operates  directly  Irom  a 
microphone  or  from  any  tape  recorder 
providing  an  instantaneous  digital  display 
ol  stress  reactions  of  the  speaker 
Ten  years  of  intensive  research  & devel- 
opment has  resulted  m a revolutionary 
new  electronic  digital  device  providing  an 
instantaneous  numeric  value  of  stress  m 
speech 

Applications  include  pre-employment 
screening,  police  and  security  investiga- 
tions, insurance  ad|ustment.  internal  loss 
prevention 

LEA  specializes  in  developing  high 
quality  electronic  aids  for  specialized 
applications. 

Our  scientific  investigatory  and  coun- 
termeasure equipment  are  currently  being 
used  throughout  the  world  by  large  and 
small  companies  and  police  departments 
who  require  guaranteed  performance. 
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Criminal  Justice  Professors  OK  Program  Standards 


Continued  ^om  page  3 
lion  versus  Unionization,”  ‘‘Corrections: 
TTie  State  of  the  Art,”  ‘‘Criminal  Justice 
Through  Litcranirc,”  and  ‘‘Law  Enforce- 
ment; A Look  into  the  Future.” 

In  what  was  termed  a ‘‘historic  step”  for 
criminal  justice  education,  tKC  Academy 
approved  with  a minimum  of  amendments 
the  accreditation  guidelines  drawn  up  by 
its  Accreditation  and  Standards  Commit- 
tee. The  guidelines  relate  to  such  subjects 


as  curricula,  faculty  resources,  support  ser- 
vices and  the  administrative  identity  of 
criminal  justice  programs. 

Acknowledging  that  educational  institu- 
tions have  individualized  missions  and  re^ 
sponsibilitics,  the  guidelines  were  devel- 
oped in  a way  which  allows  them  to  be 
general  enough  to  avoid  conflict  with 
special  situations  without  an  ensuing  sacri- 
fice of  high  academic  standards. 

With  the  passage  of  the  certification 


standards,  ACJS  will  now  apply  to  the 
Council  on  Post-Secondary  Accreditation 
(COPA)  for  recognition  as  the  national  ac- 
crediting agency  for  college  and  university 
programs  in  criminal  justice. 

The  three-day  conference  marked  the 
*eftd  of  the  term  of  Dr.  George  T.  Felkenes 
of  the  University  of  Alabama  as  president 
of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Gordon  E.  Misner,  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Missouri  at 
St.  Louis,  was  installed  as  the  new  presi- 


dent of  the  organization,  while  Dr.  Richter 
H.  Moore,  Jr.,  head  of  the  I^epartmcnt  of 
Political  ^ience  at  Appalachian  State  Uni- 


High  Court  Says  Police  Grooming  Codes  Are  OK 


Continued  from  page  1 

Department’s  regulation  regarding  beards 

and  hair  lengths. 

While  there  is  presently  no  official 
grooming  standard  in  the  Suffolk  Depart- 
ment, its  officers  were  prohibited  from 
wearing  beards  and  having  hair  that 
touched  the  cars  or  shirt  collar  when  the 
class-action  suit  first  went  to  Federal  Court 
in  1972. 

The  majority  opinion  of  the  April  5 
ruling  holds  that  a police  department’s 
grooming  standards  are  acceptable  if  they 
reflect  a ‘‘desire  to  make  police  officers 
readily  recognizable  to  members  of  the 
public  or  a desire  for  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  such  similarity  is  felt  to  inculcate 
within  the  police  force  itself." 

Joining  in  Rehnquist’s  opinion  were 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and  As- 
sociate Justices  Harry  A.  Blackmun, 
Lewis  F.  Powell  Jr.,  Potter  Stewart  and 
Byron  R.  White. 


Dissenting  Justices  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.  and  Thurgood  Marshall  disagreed  with 
the  two  major  points  put  forth  by  the 
majority  in  support  of  the  hair  regulations. 
An  opinion  written  by  Marshall  stated; 
“Surely  the  fact  that  a uniformed  police 
officer  is  wearing  his  hair  below  his  collar 
will  make  him  no  less  identifiable  as  a 
policeman.” 

Brennan  and  Marshall  also  contended 
that  they  could  not  understand  how  the 
grooming  standard  would  contribute  to 
the  policemen's  esprit  de  corps. 

The  executive  director  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  Aryeh  Ncier  said, 
"I  regret  the  decision  because  it  places  a 
limitation  on  the  police  officer's  natural 
right  to  express  his  thought.” 

However,  a noted  legal  authority  ex- 
pressed a contrary  opinion.  Professor 
Robert  Herman  of  New  York  University 
School  of  Law  contends  that  the  Court’s 
decision  represents  a traditional  view 


Plan  to  Notify  Victims 
Of  FBI’s  Cointelpro  Rapped 


Continued  from  page  1 
sending  anonymous  letters  to  cause  trouble 
for  an  individual  with  his  employer  or 
family  and  distributing  bogus  literature  to 
stir  dissention  among  organizations. 

A few  FBI  agents  expressed  concern 
that  the  disclosures  would  bring  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Bureau,  and  said  they  were 
worried  about  the  possibility  that  Coin- 
lelpro  victims . would  seek  to  recover 
damages  through  lawsuits. 

H.  Rex  Lee,  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral who  heads  the  Justice  Department’s 
civil  division,  said  that  no  special  measures 
have  been  taken  in  anticipation  of  such 
lawsuits.  “If  they  come,  we’ll  defend 
them,"  he  said.  "No  one  really  knows  how 
much  of  that  conduct  was  actionable." 

A simpler  alternative  available  to  Coin- 
telpro targets  will  be  to  ask  that  the 
Justice  Department,  under  the  new  Federal 
Privacy  Act,  destroy  data  that  were  in- 
appropriately collected  and  filed  about 
them  by  the  FBI. 

Levi  recently  set  a precedent  for  such 
requests  by  agreeing  to  a request  by 
Joseph  Kraft,  the  syndicated  columnist,  to 
destroy  the  results  of  an  FBI  survelliance 
placed  on  him  during  a visit  to  Paris  in 
1969. 

Justice  Department  spokesman  Robert 
Havel  said  officials  “figure  that  a few 
hundred  people  will  fall  into  the  category” 
to  be  notified.  He  added  that  the  process 
will  began  immediately  and  will  take 
several  weeks. 

The  three  lawyers  who  will  decide  who 
is  entitled  to  be  notified  arc  Richard  M. 
Rogers,  who  normally  handles  requests 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act, 
Susan  N.  Wachtel  of  the  civil  division,  and 
Paul  V.  Daly  of  the  FBI's  congressional 
liaison  office.  A department  source  said 


of  liberty. 

Herman  stated  that  although  the  ruling 
did  not  overturn  previous  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  it  failed  to  continue  the  trend 
established  by  the  Warren  Court  which 
affirmed  and  expanded  the  concept  of 
rights  under  the  14th  Amendment. 

“The  decision  is  typical  of  the  Burger 
Court,”  the  professor  said.  He  added  that 
the  ruling  clearly  specified  its  application 
and  relevance  to  grooming  codes  of  police 
departments,  and  therefore  would  ptob- 
ably  not  be  applied  to  other  governmental 
agencies  or  to  public  schools. 

The  men  who  will  be  affected  expressed 
disappointment  with  the  ruling.  “We  don't 
think  that  the  decision  was  fair,"  com- 
plained Suffolk  police  officer  Thomas 
Brady.  He  was  directly  involved  in  the 
court  battle  along  with  highway  patrol- 
man Don  Nordt.  “We  are  all  very  upset,” 
Nordt  said. 


Outgoing  ACJS  President  Dr.  George 
T.  Felkenes. 

versity,  was  continued  in  his  position  as 
secretary-treasurer. 

At  a final  luncheon  on  March  26,  the 
Academy  honored  three  noted  educators 
in  the  criminal  justice  field  with  the  pre- 
sentation of  distinguished  service  awards. 
Internationally-renowned  criminologists 
Sir  Leon  Radzinowicz  and  Professor 
Thorsten  Sellin  joined  Professor  William 
Wiltburger,  a pioneer  in  police  education, 
as  recipients  of  the  accolades. 

The  1977  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Criminal  Justice  Sciences  has  been  set  for 
San  Mateo,  California,  at  a date  to  be  an- 
nounced. 


Ethical,  Legal  Considerations  of 
Behavior  Modification  Programs 


that  Levi  gave  the  lawyers  such  broad 
authority  because  “he  trusts  them.” 

Havel  noted  that  the  panel  will  consider 
that  a Cointelpro  victim  suffered  harm  “if 
he  lost  his  job  or  couldn’t  get  a job  or  if 
his  farpily  life  was  disrupted”  due  to  FBI 
actions. 

Asked  why  all  Cointelpro  targets  won’t 
be  notified,  Havel  said  that  Levi  “may 
have  felt  there  was  no  need  if  there  was  no 
harm  done.” 

The  spokesman  added  that  the  message 
to  the  harrassment  tai^ets  will  be  a simple 
notification  that  they  were  victims  of  im- 
proper activities.  "It’s  not  going  to  be  an 
apology,”  he  noted. 

Congress  OKs 
Policing  Funds  at 
1976  Conventions 

With  only  a few  months  left  before  the 
1976  Democratic  and  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nominating  conventions.  House  and 
Senate  committees  have  approved  a $5.2 
million  appropriation  to  help  New  York 
and  Kansas  City  police  departments  pro- 
vide security  during  the  conventions. 

The  money  will  be  transferred  from 
LEAA  funds  which  had  previously  been 
appropriated  but  were  allowed  to  lapse  by 
the  states.  The  lion’s  share  of  the  funds  will 
be  used  to  pay  for  police  overtime  ex- 
penses and  other  manpower  costs  con- 
nected with  additional  security  personnel. 
Funds  will  also  be  used  for  providing  train- 
ing for  officers  in  such  areas  as  crowd  con- 
trol, crisis  intervention  and  security  escort 
duty. 

LEAA  has  already  awarded  a $134,015 
grant  to  the  Kansas  City  Police  Depanment 
to  create  a planning  unit  to  develop  secur- 
ity measures  for  the  GOP  convention. 


Continued  from  page  10 

Donald  A.  Deppe,  the  new  warden,  has 

stated  that  “ho  adversive  conditioning,  no 

electric  shock,  no  massive  drug  treatment, 

no  lobotomies,  no  ‘Clockwork  Orange’ 

behavior  modification  programs”  will  be 

used. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  the  elimination 
of  behavior  modification  programs  in  pri- 
sons are  convincing.  However,  before  such 
programs  are  totally  abandoned,  careful 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  con- 
sequences. Elimination  of  well-run  pro- 
grams would  deny  the  opportunity  of  im- 
provement for  those  inmates  who  genuine- 
ly want  to  participate  and  might  benefit 
from  such  programs.  It  may  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  formulate  guidelines  as  to 
procedures  and  safeguards  to  insure  the 
constitutional  rights  of  inmates  than  to 
reject  all  attempts  at  such  modification 
programs.  Not  only  in  behavior  modifi- 
cation programs,  but  also  in  other  reha- 
bilitation programs,  the  rights  of  the  in- 
mate must  be  considered  first. 
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‘High  Impact’ 
Wins  Praise 
In  Maryland 

Continued  from  page  9 / 

categories  between  1973  and  1975,  ” he 
said. 

Richard  Friedman,  Director  of  the 
Baltimore  Mayor’s  Coordinating  Council, 
agreed  with  Wertz's  appraisal.  He  pointed 
out  that  recent  reports  about  the  program 
did  not  include  crime  data  for  1975. 

“Baltimore’s  program  required  careful 
planning  and  a considerable  amount;  of 
cooperation  among  state  and  local  officials 
in  its  planning  stages  and  did  not  become 
fully  operational  at  the  same  time  as  those 
in  other  cities,”  Friedman  said.  “There- 
^'forc,  I do  not  believe  it  is  particularly 
meaningful  to  judge  the  program  on  the 
basis  of  statistics  for  a period  when  it  was 
not  fully  under  way.” 

The  latest  statistics  seem  to  support 
Friedman’s  argument.  They  show  that  be- 
tween 1973  and  1975,  the  incidence  of 
rape  in  Baltimore  dropped  seven  percent, 
murder  was  down  7.5  percent  and  ag- 
gravated assault  was  reduced  1.6  percent. 
However,  burglary  was  up  one  percent  and 
robbery  increased  five  percent  in  the 
city. 
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BOOK  NOTES  By  ANTONY  E.  SIMPSON 

Policewomen:  Evaluative  Studies  of 
Their  Characteristics  and  Effectiveness 


In  the  last  essay  in  this  series,  the 
achievements  of  women  in  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  U S.  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  century  up  to  the  1970s  were  dis- 
cussed. It  was  pointed  out  that  until  a very 
few  years  ago,  almost  no  hard  data  about 
the  characteristics  and  on-the-job  perform- 
ance of  policewomen  were  available.  It  was 
suggested  that  this  lack  of  information  has 
been  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  am- 
bivalent attitudes  toward  the  concept  of 
equal  status  for  men  and  women  in  law 
enforcement. 

Between  1971  and  1974,  four  studies 
designed  to  provide  information  bearing 
on  the  relative  competence  of  policewo- 
men were  carried  out  and  reported  in  the 
literature.  The  earliest  of  these  was  under- 
taken by  Perlstein  in  1971.  By  far  the  most 
ambitious  was  the  survey  conducted  by 
Peter  Bloch  and  his  associates,  under  the 
Joint  sponsorship  of  the  Police  Foundation 
and  the  Urban  Institute,  which  was  re- 
ported in  five  volumes  published  in  1973 
and  1974. 

The  objective  of  this  essay  is  to  provide 
a critical  analysis  of  each  of  these  studies 
and  in  this  way  to  present  a summary  of 
the  known  facts  which  represent  the  basis 
for  any  informed  discussion  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  women  in  law  enforcement. 

Perlstein’s  study  was  undertaken  as  a 
doctoral  dissertation  project  and  was 
submitted  for  a PhD.  at  Florida  State 
University.  As  its  completion  date  is  1971, 
it  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  pioneer 
research  effort  in  this  field.  The  objective 
of  Perlstein ‘s  research  v>as  to  identify  the 
background  characteristics  and  attitudes  of 
as  large  a number  of  women  police  as  could 
reasonably  be  tested.  Questionnaires  were 
sent  to  fourteen  large  police  departments 
throughout  the  country  for  distribution 
among  women  officers.  138,  out  of  a 


possible  150,  were  returned  and  these 
represent  the  raw  data  of  the  author’s 
analysis. 

At  one  level,  this  study  provides  a pure- 
ly descriptive,  although  valuable,  profile  of 
the  policewoman  today.  Those  background 
characteristics  that  were  analyzed  include 
age,  religion,  race,  educational  level,  socio- 
economic status,  length  of  time  employed 
as  an  officer,  and  marital  status.  As  the 
second  level  of  the  investigation,  relation- 
ships between  these  background  character- 
istics and  the  levels  of  morale  and  job  satis- 
faction were  examined.  Additional  con- 
clusions were  drawn  about  the  personality 
characteristics  and  overall  level  of  moti- 
vation of  the  officers  in  the  sample. 

Perlstein's  findings  present  a very  fav- 
orable, and  perhaps  surprising,'^  image. 
Compared  to  the  results  obtained  from 
surveys  conducted  using  male  officers  as 
subjects,  the  personality  characteristics  of 
policewomen  tested  in  this  sample  indi- 
cated a remarkably  high  degree  of  stability. 
Substantial  levels  of  job  satisfaction  and 
overall  social  integration  appeared  to  be 
typical,  and  low  levels  of  authoritarianism 
were  observed.  (An  account  of  the  meth- 
ods used  to  test  these  characteristics  is 
given  in  pp.  26-49  of  the  work.) 

The  profile  of  the  female  officer  which 
emeses  from  this  study  is  one  of  a well- 
educated,  committed  professional  well- 
integrated  in  society.  Not  surprisingly, 
the  lowest  observed  levels  of  authoritarian- 
ism and  conventionalism  were  associated 
with  greater  educational  attainment.  Other 
than  this,  the  most  significant  background 
characteristic  which  could  be  related  to 
either  personality,  job  satisfaction  or 
morale  was  marital  status.  Single  women 
were  found  to  exhibit  the  greatest  degree 
of  anomie  and  the  lowest  levels  of  morale. 

One  outstanding  limitation  restricts  the 


New  Books  on  Review 


Introduction  to  Qiminal  Justice.  By  Don- 
ald J.  Newman.  J.  P Uppincott  Company. 

Many  of  the  current  texts  that  are 
found  in  introductory  college-level  courses 
in  Criminal  Justice  have  been  written  by 
ex-policemen,  e.g.,  "Administration  of  Jus- 
tice" by  Swaton  and  Morton,  “Introduc- 
tion to  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice”  by  Gcrmann,  Day,  and  Gallati, 
the  several  publications  by  Whisenand, 
Adams,  Mennig,  and  other  West  coast 
authors,  and,  of  course,  the  old  standby, 
“Police  Administration”  by  O.W.  Wilson. 
On  the  positive  side,  these  books  bring 
decades  of  insight  and  police  experience  to 
bear  on  contemporary  police  and  criminal 
justice  problems.  Unfortunately,  however, 
these  books  often  demonstrate  the  rather 
parochial  perspectives  of  some  practition- 
ers-. such  texts  often  read  much  like  typical 
police  training  material,  covering  what  is 
necessary  — history,  police,  courts,  correc- 
tions, Supreme  Court  decisions,  police 
community  realtions  — but  rarely  breaking 
new  ground  on  the  less  visible  areas  of  the 
system  or  providing  the  student  with 
"gutsy"  issues  to  think  about. 

“Introduction  to  Criminal  Justice"  by 


usefulness  of  this  study.  None  of  the 
three  police  departments  which  employ 
policewomen  in  greatest  numbers  were 
willing  to  cooperate  in  this  survey  and  this 
is,  as  the  author  points  out,  the  principal 
weakness  of  the  study.  Because  of  this,  the 
favorable  picture  of  the  woman  officer 
which  emerges  cannot  be  taken  to  be  a 
definitive  one.  The  information  obtained 
is  certainly  valuable,  but  is  not  necessarily 
successful  in  providing  a profile  which  is 
representative  of  women  officers  employed 
by  law  enforcement  agencies  throughout 
the  country. 

In  its  original  form,  Perlstein’s  work  is 
quite  lengthy  and  much  of  the  discussion 
is  of  necessity  concerned  with  the  method- 
ology used  in  the  study.  A condensed  ver- 
sion of  the  findings  and  conclusions 
reached  has  been  written  by  the  author  and 
was  published  as  a journal  article  in  1972 
(sec  Perlstein  1972). 

The  study  undertaken  by  Horne  in  1971 
and  published  in  the  following  year  is  com- 
parable to  Perlstein’s  account  in  that  it 
reports  the  results  of  a questionnaire 
survey  of  a selected  group  of  women  of- 
ficers. Like  the  Perlstein  study,  it  repre- 
sents work  submitted  for  a university  de- 
gree - in  this  case  for  a master’s  degree  at 
G>ntinucd  on  page  16 


‘How-to’  Booklet 
Covers  Basics 
Of  Door  Security 

Citing  a continued  increase  in  the  na- 
tional burglary  rate,  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  has  issued  a free  guide  which 
examines  the  ins  and  outs  of  door  security. 

The  illustrated  pamphlet.  Home  Secur- 
ity Starts  at  Your  Door  states  that  the  citi- 
zen’s best  tactic  to  prevent  burglary  is 
having  “the  right  kind  of  doors,  locks, 
frames  and  hinges."  The  guide,  which  is 
based  on  research  conducted  by  NBS’s 
Law  Enforcement  Standards  Laboratory, 
gives  practical  tips  on  such  subjects  as 
burglar-resistant  glass,  securing  jalousie 
and  sliding  patio  doors,  and  obtaining  the 
best  value  for  one's  money  in  break-in  re- 
sistant locks,  as  well  as  how  to  arrange  for 
an  objective  security  check  by  one's  local 
police  department,  if  it  offers  this  type  of 
crime  prevention  program. 

Individual  copies  of  Home  Security 
Starts  at  Your  Door  are  available  from  the 
Consumer  Information  Center,  Pueblo. 
Colorado  81009.  Quantity  orders  of  the 
booklet,  for  distribution  by  community 
organizations,  should  be  sent  to:  Cen- 
ter for  Consumer  Product  Technology, 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Room 
A263,  Building  224,  Washington.  DC 
20234. 


AT  LAST! 

A practical,  thorough  textbook 
for  the  BEGINNING]  investigator 


Donald  J.  Newman  changes  this  and  hope- 
fully, in  the  process,  may  change  the  way 
practitioners  think  about  their  careers  and 
the  way  students  perceive  the  system.  In 
his  new  book,  he  covers  not  only  the  field 
of  criminal  justice  but  discusses  and  an- 
alyzes the  issues  fully  from  a number  of 
perspectives.  Newman’s  research  and  teach- 
ing background  enables  him  to  lead  the 
reader  easily  through  important  issues  and 
analyses  that  other  authors  often  simply 
ignore. 

For  example,  Newman  points  out  sev- 
eral methodologies  in  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem analysis  that  can  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  some  of  its  perverse  char- 
acteristics as  well  as  helping  him  conduct 
future  studies  of  individual  components  of 
the  system.  A sample  of  methodologies  in- 
cludes viewing  the  system  as  a bureaucratic 
process  (with  its  attendant  organizational 
pathologies);  looking  at  the  actors  in  the 
system,  their  selection,  relationships,  roles, 
reward  systems;  analysis  of  various  func- 
tions that  occur  throughout  the  system, 
i.e.,  rehabilitation,  punishment,  diversion. 

Constitutional  (and  therefore  ideologi- 
Continued  on  page  14 
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INTRODUCTDN 
TO  CRIMINAL 
INVESTIGATION 

By  Richard  H.  Ward, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

"No  book  can  provide  the  reader  with 
experience,  but  an  understanding  of 
the  fundamentals  involved  in  an 
investigation  make  it  possible  to 
increase  the  probability  of  success.” 

— the  author.  ^ 

Thoroughly  field-tested  with  in-service  policemen,  this  easy-to- 
read  book  helps  the  beginner  develop  a solid,  logical  approach  to 
investigation.  Dr.  Ward  sees  criminal  investigation  as  a science  rather 
than  an  art.  And  he  examines  such  fields  as  psychology  and  sociology 
as  they  apply  to  the  investigative  function. 

The  emphasis  throughout  is  on  theory  building  and  effective  use 
of  information.  With  particular  chapters  devoted  to  specific  types  of 
crime,  this  book  takes  on  additional  value  to  both  instructors  teaching 
from  it  and  individuals  studying  for  promotional  exams. 

265  pages,  59.95. 

Setxl  for  your  copy  today! 

Science  & JAathematics  Division 
ADDISON-WESLEY  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Reading,  Massachusetts  01867 
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New  Book  Releases  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


Continued  from  page  13 
cal)  considerations  are  fully  discussed  in 
both  legal  and  ethical  terms;  for  example, 
due  process  is  discussed  from  a legal  per- 
spective .and  its  counterpart,  fairness,  is 
discussed  as  an  ethical  issue;  bothiind  their 
way  into  decisions  of  appellate  courts. 

Professor  Newman  outlines  the  multi- 
ple goals  of  the  system  (both  explicit  and 
implicit).  He  juxtaposes  both  to  provoke 
our  thought  processes.  For  example  he 
mentions  as  an  explicit  goal  of  the  sys- 
tem "to  detect,  apprehend,  convict,  and 
incapacitate  criminals'’  and  the  implicit 
goal  "to  create  an  ordered  society."  The 
possibilities  for  discussion  and  thought  on 
this  latter  subject  could  be  the  basis  for 
an  entire  semester’s  work. 

Although  all  stages  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tices system  arc  discussed,  particular  at- 
tention is  focused  on  those  areas  that  arc 
often  glossed  over  in  other  texts:  police 
methods,  plea  bargaining,  sentencing,  re- 
lease, revocation.  These  are  the  stages  that 
are  less  amenable  to  simple  analysis  but  are 
critical  to  a full  understanding  of  the  sys- 
tem as  it  operates  iif  America.  Newman 
analyzes  the  latter  processes  for  the  stu- 
dent and  makes  the  understanding  of  them 
a relatively  easy  task.  However,  the  reader 
is  left  to  decide  for  himself  the  propriety 
of  such  approaches  as  electronic  eaves- 
dropping, telcmctric  surveillance  of  parol- 
Iccs,  community  corrections,  and  prosecu- 
torial discretion,  to  name  just  a few. 

Newman's  familiarity  with  the  subject 
matter  comes  from  over  three  decades  of 
research  in  the  field,  particularly  in  pica- 
bargaining  on  which  he  is  an  established 
authority  in  the  United  States.  (Much  of 
what  was  written  for  the  President’s  Com- 
mission on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  the  more  recent 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Crimin- 
al Justice  Standards  and  Goals  was  taken 
from  research  completed  by  Professor 
Newman  in  this  area.) 

The  text  is  replete  with  appropriate  Su- 
preme and  other  appellate  court  decisions 
that  affect  all  stages  in  the  system.  Grate- 
fully omitted  are  useless  photographs  of 
police  officers  on  motorcycles,  police 
stations,  and  the  /acade  of  the  Supreme 
Court  building.  But  aptly  included  are 
useful  tables  and  charts  that  assist  the 
reader  in  comprehending  the  various  facets 
of  the  system.  Each  chapter  is  fully  doc- 
umented, footnoted,  and  referenced;  this 
alone  constitutes  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive bibliographies  extant  in  Crim- 
inal Justice  for  cither  the  casual  reader, 
student,  or  scholar. 

Newman  assumes,  and  1 agree,  that  the 
college-level  student  can  and  wants  to  be 
exposed  to  state-of-the-art  ideas,  issues, 
'and  concepts,  even  at  an  introductory 
stage.  If  there  were  but  one  book  a crim- 
inal justice  student  could  possess,  “Intro- 
duction to  Criminal  Justice"  should  be  the 
first  choice.  -William  J.  Bayer 

« • • 

Practical  Spanish  for  Public  Safety  Person- 
nel. By  John  J.  Moreno  and  Philip  A.  Hay- 
den. 

Practical  Spanish,  a 335  page  manual,  is 
designed  to  quickly  teach  police,  fire,  hos- 
pital, and  other  public  service  personnel 
enough  Spanish  so  that  they  can  communi- 
cate with  Spanish-speaking  citizens. 

The  first  section  offers  a concise  guide 
to  Spanish  pronunciation  and  to  the  barest 
essentials  of  grammar  necessary  to  person- 
nel who  deal  with  native  Spanish  speakers. 
Excellent  drills  are  included,  and  the 
emphasis  throughout  this  section  is  to  pro- 
vide the  basic  tools  - understandable 


pfonunciation  and  enough  syntax  for  the 
public  servant  to  speak  courteously  yet 
with  authority  in  emergency  situations. 

Subsequent  chapters  foots  on  specific 
situations  such  as  fire,  accident,  lost 
children,  medical  aid,  narcotics,  identi- 
fication, and  in  each  of  these  sections  three 
approaches  arc  provided;  clearly  under- 
standable pictures  with  captions  in  Spanish 
and  English;  useful  idiomatic  expressions 
likely  to  occur  in  public  service  work; 
and  vocabulary  (Spanish-English  as  well  as 
English-Spanish). 

Hopefully,  public  service  personnel  will 
have  mastered  the  pronunciation  and  basic 
grammar  so  that  with  use  of  the  pictures, 
idioms,  and  vocabulary  in  each  separate 
unit  they  would  be  able  to  handle  any 
emergency  in  their  field.  But  if  communi- 
cation still  proved  to  be  difficult  or  im- 
possible. the  authors  suggest  that  the 
policeman,  doctor,  or  fireman  simply  show 
the  pictures  in  the  manual  to  illustrate 
what  he  is  trying  to  communicate.  Since 
Spanish  equivalents  are  provided,  the 
Spanish  speaker  could  understand  - and 
respond  - via  the  manual. 

The  book  does  not  purport  to  be  a 
crash  course  in  Spanish,  nor  to  teach  Span- 
ish grammar.  It  is  a highly  specialized  man- 
ual emphasizing  the  practical,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  required  "text”  for  all  public 
service  personnel  for  whom  bi-Iinguaiism  is 
helpful  or  necessary  and  a most  useful  ad- 
dition to  the  more  conventional  courses  in 
Spanish  given  at  most  colleges. 

Since  the  manual  is  a paperback  (not 
too  securely  bound)  and  a bit  cumbersome 
in  size,  I’d  recommend  that  Spanish  in- 
srrutors  using  it  suggest  that  students 
abstract  the  chapters  most  useful  to  them 
in  their  own  field  and  bind  them  in  more 
durable  fashion  to  have  with  them  “on 
the  job.”  -Barry  Jay  Luby 

• • « 

Crime  Laboratory  Management  Forum 
1976.  Edited  by  Richard  H.  Fox  and 
Fred  H.  Wynbrandt.  The  Forensic  Sciences 
Foundation  Press;  Rockville,  Maryland, 
1976.  269  pages. 

Crime  laboratories  have  developed  into 
large  organizational  entities  operating 
either  within  or  in  close  proximity  to  all 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Within  the  last 
decade  alone,  the  number  and  size  of  for- 
ensic science  laboratories  in  the  United 
States  has  more  than  doubled.  Having  now 
blossomed  into  major  scientific  operations, 
the  nation’s  local,  state  and  federal  labor- 
atories have  begun  to  experience  the  prob- 
lems and  bureaucratic  entanglements  en- 
countered by  other  large  public  service 
agencies.  Questions  of  selection  and  train- 
ing of  scientific  personnel,  development 
of  quality  assurance  systems,  management 
by  objectives,  grants  and  contract  ad- 
ministration and  the  introduction  of 
meaningful  program-budgeting  systems, 
constitute  critical  problems  influencing  the 
delivery  of  scientific  services  to  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that 
the  contribution  of  crime  laboratories  to 
the  administration  of  justice  is  a function 
of  the  policies  and  procedures  imple- 
mented by  laboratory  managers.  Their 
ultimate  goal  must  be  to  provide  the  best 
possible  information  to  various  user  agen- 
cies. including  police  personnel,  pro- 
secutors, defense  attorneys,  judges  and 
jurors.  Techniques  for  maximizing  the 
quality  and  value  of  scientific  information 
generated  by  crime  laboratories  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  criminal  justice  system 
personnel. 

Dime  Laboratory  Mam^ement  Forum 


1976  is  a collection  of  thirteen  original 
articles  prepared  by  nationally  recognized 
crime -laboratory  directors,  educators,  re- 
searchers and  related  law  enforcement 
personnel.  It  represents  the  best  collection 
of  essays  on  the  subjects  of  crime  labor- 
atory management  and  policy  making  that 
has  appeared  to  date  in  the  published 
literature.  This  reviewer  strongly  recom- 
mends that  Forum  be  studied  by  not  only 
crime  laboratory  personnel,  but  also  by 
criminal  investigators,  police  supervisors, 
attorneys  for  both  the  defense  and  pro- 
secution and  all  others  who  are  concerned 
about  the  effective  utUization  of  science 
in  the  criminal  justice  process. 

Mssrs.  Fox  and  Wynbrandt  have  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  criminal 
justice  literature  by  collecting  articles 
covering  a wide  range  of  laboratory  man- 
agement topics  written  by  individuals 
possessing  both  academic  and  practical 
qualifications.  While  this  particular  review 
will  not  attempt  to  critique  each  article  in 
the  Forum,  a sampling  of  essays  have  been 
singled  out  for  comment. 

In  the  introductory  article.  Dr.  Briggs 
White,  the  retired  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Laboratory  Division  of  the  FBI,  de- 
scribes the  challenge  facing  laboratories, 
which  is  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
crime  laboratories  by  achieving  the  max- 
imum impact  of  limited  resources.  The  ob- 
jectives of  the  recently  formed  American 
Society  of  Crime  Laboratory  Directors 
(ASCLD)  are  discussed,  which  include 
improved  communications  among  labor- 
atory directors  and  increased  utilization  of 
evidentiary  materials  by  the  justice  system. 

William  C.  Smith,  Managing  Criminal- 


ist for  Central  California,  observes  that 
“the  most  experienced  technical  men 
gravitate  to  ffianagement  positions,”  biif 
that  too  often  these  scientists  Ijck  the 
necessary  managerial  training  and , thoti-' 
vation.  Mr.  Smith  also  outlines  ways  in 
which  scientifically  trained  directors  can 
open  lines  of  communication  both  within 
the  laboratory  and  with  clients  such  as  the 
police. 

Charles  A.  Mclnemey,  Director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  Crime 
Laboratory,  offers  an  excellent  summary 
of  education  and  training  issues.  He  dis- 
cusses the  problems  which  can  accompany 
over-specialization  within  laboratories,  the 
poor  understanding  which  criminal  justice 
system  personnel  have  of  forensic  science, 
and  issues  in  the  selection,  training  and 
promotion  of  crime  laboratory  personnel. 
Particularly  noteworthy  arc  his  comments 
on  the  need  for  certification  of  forensic 
scientists  and  the  accreditation  of  educa- 
tional institutions. 

Kenneth  Field,  Executive  Director  of 
the  Forensic  Sciences  Foundation,  has  con- 
tributed a fine  discussion  of  the 
importance  of  quality  assurance  pro- 
grams within  the  criminalistics  laboratory 
field.  Mr.  Field  notes  that  such  programs 
can  help  “detect  actual  and  potential  prob- 
lem areas  and  can  suggest  solutions”  in  the 
nation’s  crime  laboratories.  Proficiency 
testing  programs,  in  which  a battery  of 
test  samples  of  known  but  unannounced 
specifications  are  used  for  nationally  ad- 
ministered tests  of  laboratories,  help 
define  the  state  of  the  art  of  laboratory 
work.  Baseline  data  are  gathered  which 
Continued  on  page  18 
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Studies  of  Policewomen’s  Effectiveness 


Continued  from  page  13 
California  State  University.  At  this  point 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  studies 
ends  since  Horne’s  survey  is  by  far  the 
more  modest  of  the  two:  the  question- 
naire used  was  designed  to  identify  not  the 
personality  and  background  characteristics 
of  the  subjects,  but  rather  their  attitudes 
- in  particular,  attitudes  toward  their 
work  and  their  impressions  of  the  abilities 
of  women  to  succeed  in  law  enforcement. 

Although  limited  in  this  way.  Home’s 
study  has  value  in  providing  data  about 
how  policewomen  view  themselves.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  potential  usefulness  of  this 
account  is  considerably  diminished  by  the 
author's  failure  to  use  a proper  research 
design  in  planning  his  survey.  Horne's 
own  description  of  his  methodology  is 
given  here  without  further  comment; 
"twenty  policewomen  were  interviewed.  . . 
These  policewomen  are  representative  only 
of  themselves.  The  women  interviewed 
were  not  a true  random  sample  because 
the  administrative  framework  which  would 
provide  a basis  for  such  a sampling  was  not 
available"  (p.  10). 

The  studies  discussed  above  are  cer- 
uinly  useful  because  of  the  data  they 
yeild  about  the  background  and  character- 
istics of  women  who  choose  law  enforce- 
ment as  a career.  These  same  studies  are. 
however,  limited  in  that  they  tell  us  no- 
thing about  the  abilities  demonstrated  by 
women  engaged  in  this  line  of  work. 

Price’s  study  of  leadership  traits  exhib- 
ited by  police  executives  of  both  sexes 
constitutes  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  re- 
search which  can  be  used  as  an  indicator 
of  the  abilities  of  women  officers.  It  must 
be  pointed  out  that  this  author  did  not 


attempt  any  measurement  of  the  actual 
performance  of  any  of  the  subjects  tested. 
What  it  did  seek  to  do  was  to  undertake  a 
comparative  assessment  of  potential  leader- 
ship strengths  of  men  and  women  in  man- 
agement positions.  These  strengths  were 
measured  by  responses  to  tests  for  eleven 
personality  traits  which  have  been  shown 
experimentally  to  be  associated  with  lead- 
ership. This  is  not  therefore  an  investi- 
gation of  demonstrated  ability,  but 
rather  attempts  to  test  potential  ability. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  study  in- 
dicated substantial  differences  between 
the  male  and  female  subjects.  Women 
police  executives  were  clearly  shown  to 
display  greater  leadership  potential  than 
did  their  male  colleagues.  An  explanation 
for  this  state  of  affairs  docs  not  seem  too 
difficult  to  find:  as  promotion  for  women 
officers  has  traditionally  been  much  more 
difficult  to  achieve,  it  is  perhaps  not  sur- 
prising that  policewomen  who  do  attain 
management  positions  are  persons  of  ex- 
ceptional abilities.  Price’s  study  provides 
valuable  documentation  for  the  argu- 
ment that  women  police  managers  are  not 
merely  as  good  as  men.  but  are,  at  least 
in  terms  of  their  potential  leadership  abil- 
ities, superior  to  their  male  counterparts. 

Each  of  the  three  studies  discussed  so 
far  represents  a useful,  but  fairly  modest, 
contribution  to  the  body  of  hard  data 
relating  to  the  characteristics  and  perform- 
ance of  women  law  enforcement  officers. 
However,  the  most  important,  and  most 
informative,  study  conducted  in  this  field 
so  far  is  the  mammoth  survey  of  police- 
women on  patrol  in  the  D.C.  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department.  This  survey  was 
carried  out  between  1972  and  1974  and 


the  results  published  in^a  five-volume  set 
in  1973  and  1974.  Virtually  all  of  the 
significant  information  now  available  on 
the  ability  of  policewomen  to  perform 
routine  patrol  duties  was  produced  by  this" 
study. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Police  Depart- 
ment has  been  something  of  an  equal 
opportunity  model  in  law  enforcement 
as  it  has  been  hiring  women  in  sizeable 
numbers  since  1969.  In  1972,  its  hiring 
policies  were  further  liberalized  to  per- 
mit the  recruitment  of  women  for  patrol 
duties.  Some  eighty-six  women  entering 
the  department  during  the  first  twelve 
months  in  which  this  policy  was  imple- 
mented were  assigned  to  patrol  duties. 
The  study  undertaken  by  the  Urban 
Institute,  with  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  D.C.  police,  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide an  intensive  comparative  evaluation 
of  the  performances  of  these  women  and 
of  an  equal  number  of  male  officers.  The 
men  included  in  the  population  studied 
were  all  officers  who  had  joined  the  force 
at  the  same  time  as  the  women.  In  select- 
ing the  eighty-six  men  to  be  compared  with 
the  policewomen,  an  effort  was  made  to 
select  those  who  matched  the  women  in 
background  characteristics  such  as  educa- 
tion, civil  service  test  scores  and  employ- 
ment experience. 

Preliminary  results,  reporting  the  find- 
ings obtained  in  the  first  four  months  of 
the  study,  were  published  in  1973  (sec 
Policewomen  on  Patrol;  Major  Findings: 
First  Report).  In  May  1974,  the  final  re- 
port of  the  study  was  issued  and  this  pro- 
vides a detailed  account  of  the  principal 
flndings  of  the  experiment  and  a discus- 
sion of  the  conclusions  which  can  rea- 
sonably be  drawn  from  them  (see  Police- 
women on  Patrol;  Final  Report).  The  re- 
maining three  volumes  published  as  a re- 
sult of  this  study  include  full  documenta- 
tion of  the  methodology  used  in  the  var- 
ious sections  of  the  survey  as  well  as  the 
raw  data  which  were  obtained.  These 
volumes  include  the  factual  basis  for  all 
identified  trends  and  for  all  conclusions 
reached  in  the  final  report. 

The  final  report  itself  is  quite  brief. 
However,  for  those  who  wish  an  even  more 
succinct  summary  of  the  study  and  its 
findings,  the  article  by  Morgan  gives  a good 
discussion  of  the  main  problems  addressed. 

Several  general  questions  were  posed  in 
the  course  of  the  research  and,  after  analy- 
zing the  data  obtained,  the  authors  of  the 
study  felt  that  fairly  definitive  answers  to 
these  could  be  given.  Summary  answers  to 
the  three  most  important  questions  raised 
arc  given  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  final 
report. 

In  general  terms,  the  results  of  this  very 
ambitious  and  well-documented  research 
project  indicated  little  substantive  differ- 
ence between  male  and  female  patrol  of- 
ficers in  overall  performance.  This  conclu- 
sion is  stated  quite  clearly:  "The  men  and 
women  studied  for  this  report  performed 
patrol  work  in  a generally  similar  manner. 
They  responded  to  similar  types  of  calls 
for  police  service  while  on  patrol  and  en- 
countered similar  proportions  of  citizens 
who  were  dangerous,  angry,  upset,  drunk 
or  violent.  Both  men  and  women  officers 
were  observed  to  obtain  similar  results  in 
handling  angry  or  violent  citizens.  There 
were  no  reported  incidents  which  cast 
serious  doubt  on  the  ability  of  women  to 
perform  patrol  work  satisfactorily.  . 
(Final  Report  p.  2). 

A few  specific  differences  between  male 
and  female  officers  did  emerge.  Although 
the  women  did  not  take  off  more  time  on 
sick  leave  than  did  the  men,  they  were 


more  likely  to  be  assigned  to  light  duties 
as  a result  of  injuries  received  while  on 
duty.  A further  difference  concerns  the 
level  of  professional  conduct  of  the  two 
groups  of  officers;  it  was  determined  that 
the  men  in  the  sample  were  rather  more 
likcly  'to  be  found  guilty  of  offenses  in- 
volving unbecoming  conduct. 

The  difference  which  is  potentially 
the  most  interesting  concerned  the  find- 
ing that  women  officers,  working  in  situa- 
tions comparable  to  those  of  the  men, 
made  fewer  arrests  and  issued  fewer  sum- 
monses for  traffic  violations.  Arrests  made 
by  women  were,  however,  found  to  be  just 
as  likely  to  result  in  convictions  as  those 
made  by  men.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
significance  of  this  difference  between 
male  and  female  officers.  The  reasons  for 
this  difficulty  are  given  in  the  Final  Re- 
port: “It  is  not  clear,  however,  whether 
women  produce  too  few  arrests  or  men 
produce  too  many.  The  reason  for  the  am- 
biguity is  that  even  the  Metropolitan  Police 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  . .does  not 
collect  enough  data  to  determine  fully 
the  quality  of  the  arrests  made  by  men  and 
women.  . .there  is  no  information  about 
whether  arrests  arc  necessary  or  desirable 
(p.3). 

A good  deal  of  attention  in  tKis  study 
was  directed  to  the  attitudes  of  citizens 
and  police  officers  toward  the  use  of 
women  on  patrol.  Attitudes  displayed  by 
citizens  were  perhaps  surprising  and  indi- 
cated a high  degree  of  approval  of  the  con- 
cept of  women  patrol  officers  and  a gen- 
eral belief  that  female  officers  are  as  ca- 
pable as  males.  The  surveys  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  male  patrol  officers  and  supervi- 
sors did  show  that  members  of  these 
groups  tended  to  the  view  that,  when 
faced  with  violent,  or  potentially  violent, 
situations,  men  respond  in  a superior 
fashion  (Final  Report  pp.  36-52). 

Opinions  held  by  male  officers  in  this 
area  therefore  seem,  on  the  basis  of  this 
study  and  of  the  studies  cited  earlier  in 
this  account,  to  be  generally  uniform. 
Policemen  still  have  many  reservations 
about  the  ability  of  women  to  function 
effectively  as  patrol  officers.  Such  opinions 
and  beliefs  have  been  traditional,  and  al- 
most institutionalized,  in  the  law  enforce- 
ment community.  One  might  therefore 
have  hoped  that  this,  the  most  ambitious 
survey  of  its  type  ever  carried  out,  would 
have  focused  a great  deal  of  attention  to 
what  is  apparently  the  nightmare  of  the 
male  patrol  officer  — the  suppose'd  inabil- 
ity of  his  female  counterpart  to  handle 
violent  situations. 

The  study's  findings  did  not,  however, 
produce  a satisfactory  resolution  to  this 
most  controversial  aspect  of  the  whole 
discussion  of  how  women  in  law  enforce- 
ment can  be  deployed  most  effectively. 
Despite  many  specific  incidents  in  which 
women  performed  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  their  male  colleagues  in  turbulent 
situations,  the  authors  of  this  study  did  not 
feel  able  to  fully  substantiate  their  conten- 
tion that  female  officers  were  as  capable 
as  male  officers  in  this  respect:  “Despite 
the  observed  similarities  of  performance, 
male  officials  and  officers  retained  serious 
reservations  — which  they  held  before  the 
experiment  began  — about  the  ability  of 
women  to  handle  violent  situations.  Be- 
cause the  sample  of  situations  in  which 
violence  actually  occurred  is  small,  empir- 
ical evidence  cannot  entirely  refute  these 
views  ’ (Final  Report  p,  3). 

It  is  possible  to  overemphasize  this 
point  as  a limitation  of  the  D.C.  study. 
The  sum  total  of  the  considerable  body  of 
Continued  on  page  18 
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May  10-14,  1976.  Training  Course;  Law 
Enforcement  Records  Systems  for  Medi- 
um-Sized Departments.  Indiana  University. 
Bloomington,  Indiana.  For  additional  in- 
formation about  this  course,  tutition, 
fees,  and  a complete  calendar  of  other 
criminal  justice  training  courses,  contact; 
Center  for  Criminal  Justice  Training, 
School  of  Public  and  Environmental  Af- 
fairs, 400  East  Seventh  Street,  Blooming- 
ton. IN  47401.  (812)  337-2023. 

• • • 

May  16-21,  1976.  Workshop;  Police  In- 
telligence Management.  Washington.  DC 
For  more  information  consult  May  2-7. 

• • • 

May  16-21,  1976.  National  Institute  on 
Training  in  Crisis  Intervention.  Concentra- 
tion will  be  on  natural  and  man-made 
disasters,  rape,  juvenile  crises,  suicide  and 
conflict  management.  At  Spalding  College, 
Louisville,  Kentucky.  For  more  informa- 
tion. contact;  Robert  E.  Ericksen,  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  305 
West  Broadway,  Louisville,  KY  40202. 
(502)  583-0281. 

• • • 

May  17-30,  1976.  Travel  Seminar  in 
Swedish  Criminal  Justice.  Complete  travel 
costs  are  approximately  $900.  For  details 
write:  S.  Burkett  Milner.  Social  Justice  Pro- 
fessions Program.  Sangamon  State  Univer- 
sity, Springfield.  IL  62708.  (217) 

786-6682. 

• ♦ • 

May  23-28,  1976.  Workshop;  Police  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Washington,  DC.  For 
additional  details  see  May  2-7. 

• • • 

May  25-27,  1976.  Seminar:  "Applica- 
tion of  Systems  Analysis  Methods  to  Secur- 
ity Control  Programs.”  Tuition  Fee;  $365 
(does  not  include  lodging  or  meals).  Fur- 
ther details  are  available  from;  Continuing 
Engineering  Education  Program,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington,  DC 
20052.  (202)  676-6106. 

• • • 

May  26-28,  1976.  First  Annual  National 
Convention  of  the  American  Academy  for 
Professional  Law  Enforcement.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Hartford,  Connecticut.  For  more  de- 
tails write:  Professor  Matt  Neary,  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

* • • 

June  1-11,  1976.  Seminar  on  Collective 
Bargaining  for  Public  Employees.  Tuition; 
$120.00  plus  $20.00  lab  fee.  Three  semes- 
ter hours  of  baccalaureate  credit  given 
upon  completion  of  course.  For  more 
information,  contact;  Rev.  Robert  T. 
Costello.  S.J.,  Administration  of  Justice 
Program,  Rockhurst  College.  5225  Troost 
Avenue.  Kansas  City,  MO  64110.  (816) 
363-4010. 

• • • 

June  2,  1976.  Conference  on  Collective 
Bargaining  in  the  Federal  Service.  The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


For  further  information,  contact;  Con- 
ference Secretary,  Federal  Bar  Association. 
1815  H.  Street.  N.W.,  Suite  420,  Washing- 
ton. DC  20006.  (202)  638-0252. 

• • • 

June  7-11,  1976  Workshop  Scries  in 
Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include.  Juvenile  Justice, 
Terrorism  and  Police  Management.  Regis- 
tration fee;  $90.00  per  one-week  course 
(does  not  include  meals  or  lodging).  For 
further  details  and  registration,  contact; 
Thomas  Twyford,  Summer  Workshop 
Coordinator.  Criminal  Justice  Center,  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West 
56th  Street,  New,  NY  10019.  (Co-spon- 
sored by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  and 
the  Pinkerton  Foundation.) 

• • ♦ 

June  7-23,  1976.  Middle  Man^ement 
Course  for  the  Police  Administration  at 
San  Jose  University.  Registration  fee; 
$369.  Fee  covers  course  materials  but 

does  not  include  food  or  lodging.  For 
information  and  registration,  contact; 
Emily  Elliott.  San  Jose  State  University. 
Administration  of  Justice  Bureau,  Room 
MH  524,  San  Jose.  CA  95192. 

• • • 

June  8,  1976  Seminar;  “Corporate 

Briefing  on  Organized  Crime."  The  Harvard 
Club,  New  York.  Registration  fee;  $225.00 
for  the  first  member  of  a corporation, 
$190.00  for  each  additional  member.  For 
more  information,  call  or  write:  Corporate 
Briefing  on  Organized  Crime,  c/o  Monica 
deHellerman,  1065  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY  10028.  (212)  876-2776.  (Spon- 
sored by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice.) 
• # • 

June  13-16,  1976.  23rd  National  Insti- 
tute on  Crime  and  Delinquency.  Concord 
Hotel,  Kiamesha  Lake,  New  York.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write;  W.  E.  Carver,  Vice 
President.  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency.  Continental  Plaza,  Hacken- 
sack, NJ. 

• • * 

June  14-18,  1976  Auto  Theft  Investi- 
gator’s Institute  to  be  held  at  San  Jose 
University.  Registration  fee  of  $140 
does  not  include  food  or  lodging.  For 
details  see  June  7-23. 

• • • 

June  14-18,  1976.  Workshop  Series  in 
Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include;  Productivity  in 
Criminal  Justice,  and  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion. For  more  information  see  June  7-11. 
* • * 

June  17-JuIy  28,  1976.  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Study  Program  in  Den- 
mark. Open  to  college  juniors,  seniors  and 
graduate  students,  and  all  criminal  justice 
professionals.  May  be  taken  separately  or 
combined,  for  college  credit,  with  a study 
tour  of  Poland  (see  July  14-28.  For  full 
details,  write;  James  Pfeffer.  Office  of  In- 
ternational Education,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Brockport.  Brockport,  NY 
14420. 

• • • 

June  21-28,  1976.  Workshop  Scries  in 
Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include;  Computer  Tech- 
nology in  Law  Enforcement,  Police  and  the 
Media  and  Physical  Evidence  Collection. 


For  additional  infornution  consult  June 
7-11. 

• • • 

June  28-July  2,  1976.  19th  Annual 
Short  Course  for  Defense  Lawyers  in  Crim- 
inal Cases.  Registration  fee;  $225.00.  For 
more  details,  write;  Professor  Fred  E 
Inbau,  School  of  Law,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versityr  357  East  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago, 
1160611. 

• • • 

June  28-July  2,  1976.  Workshop  Scries 
in  Selected  Law  Enforcement  Problems. 
Workshop  topics  include;  Police  Training 
Concepts  and  Collective  Bargaining  in  the 
Public  Sector.  For  additional  information 
see  June  7-1 1. 

• • • 

July  6-28,  1976.  Third  Institute  on 
Drugs,  Crime  and  Justice.  Christ’s  College, 
Cambridge  University,  England.  Fee  of 
$745.00  includes  food  and  lodging.  For  re- 
servations and  further  information  contact; 
Dr.  Arnold  S.  Trcbach,  Institute  on  Drugs, 
Crime  and  Justice  in  England,  Center  for  . 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  The  Ameri- 
can University,  Washington,  DC  20016;  or 
call  Ms.  Sacks  at  (202)  686-2534. 

• • • 

July  11-16,  1976  39th  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  National  Council  of  Juvenile 
Court  Judges,  in  Providence.  Rhode  Is- 
land. Contact;  James  Toner,  Director, 
NCJCJ,  P O.  Box  8978,  Reno.  NV  89507. 

• • # 

July  12-23,  1976.  Workshop  on  Devel- 
oping a Model  Associate  Degree  Program  in 
Criminal  Justice.  For  further  information, 
write;  Dr.  Larry  T.  Hoover,  School  of 
Criminal  Justice,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, East  Lansing.  MI  48824. 

• • ♦ 

July  14-28,  1976.  Comparative  Criminal 
Justice  Study  Program  in  Poland.  For  add- 
itional details,  see  June  17-July  28  above. 

• • * 

August  9-13,  1976.  31st  Annual  Short 
Course  for  Prosecuting  Attorneys.  Registra- 
tion fee;  $225.'00.  For  more  information 
see  June  28-July  2. 

• « • 

August  23-27,  1976.  Mini-course  on 
“Analysis  of  Urban  Service  Systems."  Tui- 
tion fee:  $525.00.  For  additional  informa- 
tion, write;  Summer  Session  Office.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  Cam- 
bridge, MA  021  39. 

• • • 

September  1-29,  1976.  Orient-South 
Pacific  Training  Conference.  Registration 
fee;  $1975.00.  For  additional  details  and  a 
special  brochure,  contact;  Richard  Grace, 
Department  of  Criminal  Justice.  California 
State  University  at  Los  Angeles.  5151  State 
University  Drive.  Los  Angeles,  CA  90032. 
(213)  224-3731.  (Co-sponsored  by  the 
California  Narcotic  Officers’  Association. 
• • • 

September  5-11,  1976.  Second  Interna- 
tional Symposium  on  Victimology  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Society  of  Crim- 
inology-, Northeastern  University  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Registration  Fees;  $75  for  participant,  $25 
for  accompanying  persons  and  SlOfor stu- 
dents. For  Details  contact;  Organizing 
Committee,  Victimology  Symposium.  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  N.E.  University, 
Boston.  MA  02115. 

• ♦ • 

September  9-30,  1976.  Criminal  Justice 
Tour  of  Northern  Europe.  Offered  in  con- 
junction with  a 6-crcdit  foreign  study 
course  at  California  State  University.  Los 
Angeles.  Complete  tour  price;  $1670.00 
including  airfare.  For  complete  details, 
contact;  Prof.  Edgar  A.  Sirtith,  Californ- 
ia State  University,  at  Los  Angeles,  6735 
Ben  Avenue.  North  Hollywood.  CA  91606. 
(213)  224-3713. 


EVIDENCE 

TECHNICIAN 

PROGRAM 

MANUAL 

By  Joseph  L . Peterson 
and  James  H.  Jones 

The  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
for  the  examination  of  physical  evi- 
dence recovered  in  the  course  of  crim- 
inal investigations  has  become  a criti- 
cally important  function  of  the  na- 
tion's law  enforcement  agencies.  This 
manual  examines  the  role  of  police 
officers  and  civilians  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  searching  crime 
scenes  for  physical  evidence  and  re- 
turning it  to  the  forensic  laboratory 
for  analysis.  These  individuals,  often 
referred  to  as  evidence  or  crime  scene 
technicians,  arc  on  the  staffs  of  most 
urban  police  departments  today.  Many 
agencies  now  train  evidence  techni- 
cians to  be  specialists  who  devote  their 
total  professional  attention  to  the 
search  for  physical  evidence.  Through 
specialization,  it  can  be  expected  that 
crime  scenes  will  be  searched  with  less 
delay  and  greater  expertise  than  in 
situations  where  patrol,  detective  or 
crime  laboratory  personnel  have 
shared  responsibility  for  recovering  the 
evidence. 

Five  important  aspects  of  develop- 
ing an  effective  evidence  technician 
program  arc  discussed  in  this  manual. 
The  key  element  is  the  selection  and 
training  of  competent  personnel  who 
will  become  evidence  technicians. 
Next  in  importance  are  tools,  kits  and 
vehicles  which  arc  used  by  the  techni- 
cian in  processing  crime  scenes.-  Also 
discussed  is  the  need  for  a strong  or- 
ganizational commitment  to  the  crime 
scene  search  function,  the  implementa- 
tion of  actual  field  operations,  and 
finally,  means  for  evaluating  an  evi- 
dence technician  operation.  Guidelines 
for  developing  meaningful  program  ob- 
jectives and  appropriate  criteria  for 
measuring  progress  toward  those  ob- 
jectives arc  presented. 

A publication  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center 
448  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  N.  V.  10019 


Please  reserve copy(ies)  of  the-. 

Evidence  Technician  Program  Manual. 
Enclosed  is  my  check  for  $2.50  fot 

each  copy  ordered Please  bill 
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must  be  known  "if  laboratory  capabilities 

are  to  be  expanded  and  the  quality  of  work 

enhanced." 

The  selection  by  John  Thornton  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
stresses  how  laboratories  often  become  too 
“results-orienied,"  engaging  in  continual 
crisis  management  where  expediency  is  the 
overriding  priority  in  determining  how 
material  is  to  be  processed.  Dr.  Thornton 
supplies  practical  illustrations  of  the 
differences  between  a “management  by  ob- 
jectives” approach  and  "management  by 
results"  and  how  the  "objectives"  strategy 
is  clearly  superior  in  the  management  of 
personnel  and  faeilities. 

Other  articles  include:  “Defense  Ex- 
rts”  by  B.  Edward  Whittaker,  "Grants 
and  Contraas  Administration”  by  Dr. 
Robert  Gaensslen  and  "Research  and  the 
Crime  Laboratory”  by  Dr.  George  F. 
Sensabaugh.  These  selections,  as  well  as 
others  on  programming-budgeting  systems, 
report  writing  and  and  the  crucial  real- 
tionship  between  laboratories  and  field 
operational  units  such  as  evidence  tech- 
nicians are  all  well  done. 

Forum  also  includes  the  results  of  a 
nationwide  survey  of  crime  laboratory 
operations  and  personnel,  and  of  various 
"users”  of  forensic  science,  speciHcally 
lawyers  and  judges.  The  survey  of  users 
yielded  interesting  data  on  the  perceptions 
of  the  credibility  of  scientific  evidence 
in  general  and  the  competence  of  expert 
witnesses  in  particular. 

My  only  criticism  of  Forum  is  its  title 
because  1 fear  that  nuny  potential  readen 
with  non-crime  laboratory  backgrounds 
might  be  deterred  by  the  name.  This  would 


be  unfortunate  since  the  contents  arc, 
even  to  the  non-scientist,  very  readable  and 
entertaining.  The  issues  addressed  in 
this  publication  have  been  side-stepped  for 
too  long  and  need  to  be  addressed  squarely 
if  science  is  to  realize  its  full  potential 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

—Joseph  L.  Peterson 

Three  Miami  Cops 
Siain  investigating 
Car  Theft  Suspect 

Three  plainclothes  officers  of  the  Dade 
County  (Fla.)  Public  Safety  Department 
were  shot  to  death  in  a motel  parking  lot 
on  April  1 while  investigating  a stolen  car. 

Police  later  trapped  and  arrested  a sus- 
pect in  connection  with  the  killings,  but 
only  after  the  alleged  anacker,  identified  as 
Ronald  Joseph  Borne,  shot  himself  rather 
than  surrender. 

The  officers  had  followed  a late  model 
luxury  car  believed  stolen  to  a motel  park- 
ing lot  and  were  examining  the  parked  ve- 
hicle when  someone  alened  the  occupants 
of  one  motel  room  that  the  car  was  being 
checked  out.  When  one  officer  approached 
the  room,  a burst  of  gunfire  came  through 
the  closed  window,  killing  the  policeman. 

A man  ran  from  the  room  toward  the 
beach,  pursued  by  the  other  investigators. 
The  man  opened  fire  ^ain,  hitting  both 
lawmen.  They  died  later  in  the  hospital. 

The  dead  officers,  all  assigned  to  the 
Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department’s 
auto  theft  division,  were  identified  as 
Tommy  Hodges,  32,  Clark  Culette,  28,  and 
Frank  Dazevedo,  32. 


A First  in  Bank  Camera  History 

2 year  WARRANTY 

on  the  famous  CFI  cameras 

because  we  know  they  will  perform 
and  perform,  and  perform  and  perform, 


A complete  line  of  35mm 
and  16mm  Cameras  for 
Bank  Surveillance  Systems 
magazine  loaded  — easy  to 
operate  by  non-techmeal 
personnel  . . . 


SpeelBt  note:  35mm  Cameras  take  5,000  pictures  per  roll,  16mm  take 
10,000  pictures  on  a roll. 


, Cameras  For  Industry 

A Schirmer-National  Co. 

too  Portland  Avenue.  Bergenfield.  N.J.  07621  Tel.  12011  385-1200 

Expert  Film  Laboratory  Sarvica 

We  will  process  any  type  of  film  for  any  type  of  camera  — 
quickly  and  with  quality  results.  Complete  line  of  film  supplies. 
Schirmer  National  Film  L^boratorlaa 


Public  Hearings  Yield  Changes 
In  Criminal  Data  Use  Rules 
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person  or  ^ency  that  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  the  information  itself.” 

The  regulations  arc  equally  explicit  on 
the  distribution  of  juvenile  records.  They 
may  not  be  made  available  to  non-criminal 
justice  agencies  "luiless  a statute,  court 
order,  rule  or  court  decision  specifically 
authorizes  dissemination  of  juvenile 
records.” 

However,  the  rules  do  permit  limited 
private  sector  use  of  juvenile  delinquency 
records  as  well  as  other  nonconviction 
data  in  certain  cases.  Private  consulting 
firms  that  work  in  conjunction  with  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  and  individuals  or  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  "research,  evalua- 
tive or  statistical  activities”  can  be  en- 
titled to  such  information  under  express 
agreement  with  a criminal  justice  agency. 

Calling  for  state  legislative  or  execu- 
tive security  standards,  the  regulations 
set  forth  a deuiled  criteria  for  the  pro- 
tection of  criminal  information  systems, 
whether  computerized  or  manual.  Basi- 
cally, these  guidelines  aim  at  restricting  the 
•ecords  only  to  “authorized  organizations 
and  personnel." 

For  the  purpose  of  state  audit  of  local 
records,  ail  agencies  are  required  by  the  re- 
gulations to  maintain  "the  names  of  all 
persons  or  agencies  to  whom  information 
is  disseminated  and  the  date  upon  which 
such  information  is  disseminated.” 

The  regulations  further  state  that  all 
individuals  have  “access  and  review”  to 
their  own  records  "for  the  purposes  of 
accuracy  and  completeness.”  However, 
such  access  "does  not  include  other  infor- 
mation such  as  intelligence  or  treatment 
data.” 

The  Justice  Department  recommends 
that  "complete  records  should  be  main- 
tained at  a central  state  repository.”  If 
such  a central  system  is  used  its  records 
"must  contain  information  of  any  dispos- 


itions occurring  within  the  state  within 
90  days  after  the  disposition  has  oc- 
■curred,”  according  to  the  regulations. 

Stressing  accuracy,  the  regulations  state 
that  "no' record  containing  cyinunal  history 
record  information  shall  contain  errone- 
ous information."  To  accomplish  this,  the 
rules  suggest  the  institution  of  “a  process 
of  data  collection,  entry,  storage  and 
systematic  audit  that  will  minimize  the 
possibility  of  recording  and  storing  in- 
accurate information.”  The  rules  add  that 
if  inaccurate  data  is  found,  the  agency 
"shall  notify  all  criminal  justice  agencies 
known  to  have  received  such  information.” 

The  states  have  until  July  to  submit 
their  plans  for  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion and  security  provisions  for  the  data 
systems.  These,  along  with  certificates  of 
compliance,  will  be  subject  to  approval  by 
LEAa  December  31.  1977  has  been  set 
as  the  deadline  for  states  to  put  their 
plans  into  effect.  Final  state  certification 
will  be  submitted  to  LEAA  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  regulations. 

Two  New  Deputies 
Sworn  in  at  LEAA 

In  a ceremony  in  the  Great  Hall  at  the 
Department  of  Justice,  Henry  McQuade 
and  Paul  Wormeli  were  sworn  in  as  deputy 
administrators  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  on  April  6. 

McQuade  becomes  Deputy  Administra- 
tor for  Policy  Development  - the  position 
formerly  held  by  now-LEAA  Administra- 
tor Richard  Velde.  Wormeli  succeeds 
Charles  Work  as  Deputy  Administrator  for 
Administration. 

Wormeli  was  vice  president  of  Public 
Systems.  Inc.,  of  California,  prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment. McQuade  was  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Idaho  Supreme  Court  since  last  year. 


Women  in  Law  Enforcement 
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data  produced  clearly  supports  the  view 
that  policewomen  on  patrol  are  as  effective 
as  men.  Although  there  are  differences  in 
performance  characteristics  between  these 
two  groups,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
these  represent  differences  in  ability. 
However,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a study 
which  is  as  ambitious  as  this  still  leaves  us 
with  a number  of  unresolved  problems. 

Nonetheless,  this  piece  of  research  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  conclusions 
regarding  the  role  of  women  in  law  en- 
forcement can  be  reached  on  the  basis  of 
fact,  rather  than  emotion  or  uninformed 
opinion.  The  conclusion  of  this  study 
underscores  the  effectiveness  of  women 
patrol  officers  and,  further,  suggests  that 
in  that  female  officers  have  been  shown  to 
exhibit  lower  levels  of  aggression  than  do 
male,  their  performance  may  be  better  in 
some  of  the  situations  encountered  on  pa- 
trol: . .the  possibility  also  exists  that 

women  arc  more  effective  than  men  in 
avoiding  violence  by  defusing  potentially 
violent  situations”  (Final  Report  p.3). 
• « • 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminai  Justice  System 


Assistant  Chief  of  Police.  Long  Beach,  California  has  an 
opening  for  an  assistant  chief  with  at  least  ten  years 
police  experience  including  four  years  at  responsible  com- 
mand level.  The  filing  deadline  is  April  30,  1976.  Apply 
to:  Mr.  Barney  J.  Walczak,  Depaty  City  Manager,  Per- 
sonnel and  Employee  Relations,  Room  100,  City  Hall, 
205  West  Broadway,  Long  Beach,  California  90802. 

Chief  of  Police.  Winnetka,  Illinois  is  seeking  applicants 
Mrith  extensive  professional  education  and  experience 
commensurate  with  operating  a progressive  department  in 
a metropolitan  area.  The  salary  is  $24,000  plus,  depending 
upon  qualifications.  Send  resume  to:  Robert  A.  Buechner, 
Village  Manager,  Village  of  Winnetka,  510  Green  Bay 
Road,  Winnetka,  Illinois  60093. 

Executive  IXrector  Juvenile  Diversion  System.  Project 
Heavy  West.  For  Director  position  applicants  should  have 
three  years  experience  related  to  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem, human  services  or  case  work  operation  plus  ex- 
perience in  two  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  admin- 
istration, planning,  training,  grant  development  or  pro- 
gram evaluation.  The  salary  range  is  $18,480-$22,876. 
Apply  to:  Project  Heavy  West,  P.O.  Box  168,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90053. 

Child  Support  Specialist  Supervisors.  The  Office  of  Child 
Support  of  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  currently  has  supervisory  positions  open  at  the 
$17,000  salary  level.  The  qualifications  arc  a baccalaure- 
ate degree  plus  three  years  experience  in  investigatory 
work  as  a law  enforcement,  probation  or  parole  officer  or 
in  a related  area  and  two  years  supervisory  experience.  If 
interested  and  qualified,  send  resume  to:  Mr.  A1  Jackson, 
Director,  Office  of  Child  Support,  New  York  State 
Department  of  Social  Services,  Two  World  Trade  Center, 
New  York,  New  York. 

Director  — Non-Service  Residential  Facility  for  Youths. 
Ages  16-18,  in  Westchester  County,  near  New  York  City. 
The  salary  is  approximately  $17,000.  Qualifications  in- 
clude a graduate  degree  in  criminal  justice,  social  sciences 
or  related  fields  of  study  and  five  years  of  appropriate 
paid  employment  in  a residential  center  operation.  Send 
resume  with  qualifications  to:  Mr.  Jack  Linden,  Room 
505,  202  Mamarmeck,  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York 
10601. 

Contract  Manager.  ABT  Associates.  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts has  an  immedicate  opening  for  a contract  man- 
ager to  be  responsible  for  the  management  of  existing  con- 
tracts and  proposals,  sales  reconnaissance,  and  writing 
of  proposals.  Ph.D.  perferred  plus  quantitative  analytical 
skills.  Operating  experience  with  state  criminal  Justice 
planning  agency  is  desired.  Salary:  S18,000-$25,000. 
Send  resumes  tO:  Ms.  Doris  J.  Mitchell,  Director  of 
Personnel,  ABT  Associates,  Inc.  55  Wheeler  Street, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138.  Tel.  (617)  492-7100. 

Training  Officers.  The  Ohio  Peace  Officer  Training  Acad- 
emy has  two  or  more  openings  for  Training  Officers  to 
conduct  advanced  and  specialized  in-service  training  of 
peace  officers  from  the  various  jurisdictions  of  the  State. 
Masters  is  required  plus  three  to  five  years  actual  law 
enforcement  operational  experience.  Salary:  $14,040. 
Starting  dates  are  July  1,  or  September  I,  1976.  Send 
resumes  to-.  Dr.  Wilfred  Goodwin,  Superintendent, 
Ohio  Peace  Officer  Training  Academy,  1650  S R.  56 
S.W.  Route  5,  Box  49b,  London,  Ohio  43140. 

Criminal  Justice  Teaching  Positions 

College  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  College  is  seeking  a 
Director  of  Police  Science  and  Administration  Program 
with  the  rank  of  Instructor,  Assistant  Professor  or  Lectur- 
er. Responsibilities  include  teaching  three  courses  per 
semester,  administering  and  developing  the  police  science 


EVEREADY  EMBLEM  COMPANY 
Manufacturers  of  Embroidered  Emblems 
235  Orient  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  NJ.  07305 
(201)  432-1900 
N.Y.  (212)  943-1438 


programs,  working  with  the  Department  of  Public  Service 
for  in-service  education  of  the  police  force,  and  seeking 
funding  in  support  of  the  program.  Requires  at  least  two 
years  of  college-level  teaching  experience  with  relevant 
graduate  education  and  practical  police  field  experience. 
Salary:  $10,770  to  $15,400  plus  housing  allowance. 
Travel  expenses  and  a relocation  allowance  will  be  paid. 
Inquiries  and  resumes  should  be  addressed  to;  Dr.  Paul 
Leary,  Chairman,  Division  of  Social  Sciences,  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00801. 

Lake-Sumter  Community  College.  The  College  is  seeking 
a faculty  member  to  teach  those  criminal  justice  courses 
based  on  the  behavioral  sciences  and  introductory  courses 
in  sociology  and/or  psychology.  Masters  in  criminal  jus- 
tice or  related  field  is  required.  Salary:  $9,675-$ll.610. 
If  interested,  send  resumes  to:  Dean  of  the  College, 
Lake-Sumter  Community  College.  Leesburg,  Florida 
32748. 

Hartford  Community  College.  The  College  may  have  one 
or  two  instructor  openings  available  in  its  European  Pro- 
gram to  teach  a variety  of  criminal  justice  courses.  Assign- 
ments rotate  to  U.S.  Air  Force  bases  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Turkey,  Spain,  Italy.  Belgium,  and  Greece.  Mas- 
ters is  required;  some  teaching  experience  is  preferred; 
some  practical  experience  in  the  criminal  justice  area 
is  desired.  Minimum  salary  for  12  months  is  $11,716. 
Send  resumes  to;  Ralph  H.  Jordan,  Hartford  Community 
College,  401  TTiomas  Run  Road,  Bel  Air,  Maryland 
21014. 

University  of  Maryland,  University  College.  The  Univer- 
sity College  has  three  or  four  lecturer  openings  to  teach 
on  U.S.  military  bases  overseas.  The  teaching  load  would 
be  12  hours  per  week  in  a wide  range  of  undergraduate 
courses  in  criminology  and/or  law  enforcement  or  one  of 
these  fields  and  an  outside  discipline.  Ph.D.  is  preferred  or 
two  Masters  degrees,  plus  one  year  of  recent  full-time  col- 
lege teaching  experience.  The  European  Division  includes 
all  NATO  countries,  Spain.  Morocco  and  Iran;  the  Far 
East  Division  includes  Japan,  Korea,  and  Taiwan.  Salary; 
for  Ph.D.’s-$12,000S15,000.  Contact  Dr.  Julian  S.  Jones. 
University  Boulevard  at  Adelphi  Road,  Collie  Park, 


Maryland  20742. 

/ *'  * ' 
Iowa  Lakes  Community  College.  The  College  h^  one 
opening  for  an  individual  to  instruct  and  coordinlfe  a 
cooperative  Criminal  Justice  Program.  Masters  is  required 
plus  relevant  law  enforcement  experience.  Sal^: 
$ll,000-$15,000.  Interested  candidates  should  submit 
resumes  to;  Gene  Schoramann,  Iowa  Lakes  Commuhtty 
College,  101V4  North  6th,  Esterville,  Iowa  51334. 

Mercy  College  of  Detroit.  The  Law  Enforcement  ,and 
Protection  Program  has  one  opening  involving  teaching, 
curriculum  development  and  revision,  and  academic 
counseling.  Masters  is  required,  plus  two  years  full-time 
college  teaching  experience  and  two  years  professional 
experience  in  the  criminal  justice  field.  Salary  is  com- 
petitive. Interested  applicants  should  send  resumes  to; 
Dr.  Robert  Hasenstab,  Associate  Academic  Dean,  Law 
Enforcement  and  Protection  Program.  Mercy  College  of 
Detroit,  8200  W.  Outer  Drive,  Detroit.  Michigan  48219. 

Adirondack  Community  College.  The  College  has  a teach- 
ing opening  for  August  in  the  Police  Science  area.  Speci- 
fic courses  include  Introduction,  Police  Science  Admin- 
istration, Criminal  Evidence.  Institutional  Treatment, 
Probation,  and  Juvenile  Delinquency.  Ph.D.  is  preferred; 
Masters  is  required.  Some  background  in  police  and/or 
corrections  is  desired.  Minimum  salary  is  $9,000.  Glens 
Falls  is  50  miles  north  of  Albany.  If  interested,  send 
resumes  to;  Dr.  Charles  R.  Eiscniurt,  President.  Adirorv- 
dack  Community  College,  Glens  Falls,  New  York  12801. 

George  Washington  University.  The  Department  of 
Forensic  Sciences  within  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  seeking  a full-time  faculty  member  with  an 
educational  background  in  criminology  plus  experience 
in  the  criminal  justice  area.  Appointment  will  be  at  the 
Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  level.  Duties  include  teach- 
ing, counseling  graduate  students,  and  working  as  a 
liaison  with  various  criminal  justice  agencies.  Salary  is 
negotiable.  If  interested,  contact  Richard  C.  Allen,  J.D., 
Chairman,  Department  of  Forensic  Sciences,  George 
Washington  University,  Washington.  D.C.  20052.  Tel. 
(202)  676-7398. 
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The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
arxl 

The  Pinkerton  Foundation 
announce 

SUMMER  WORKSHOPS  1976  in 
SELECTED  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PROBLEMS 


For  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  level  of  professionalism  in  law  enforcement  through  continu- 
ing education  and  training.  Certificates  of  achievement  will  be  awarded  to  professionals,  man- 
agers. and  students  who  successfully  complete  these  professional,  non-academic  credit  courses. 


Juvenile  Justice  — June  7-11 
Police  Management  — June  7-1 1 

Terrorism  — June  7-11 

The  Police  and  the  Media  — June  21-28 

Physical  Evidence  Collection  — June  21-28 


Available  Workshops  and  Dates 

• Productivity  in  Criminal  Justice  — June  14-18 
Computer  Technology  in  Law  Enforcement  — 
June  21-28 

Police  Training  Concepts  — June  28  — July  2 
Criminal  Investigation  — June  14-18 
Collective  Bargaining  in  the  Public  Sector 
June  28-July  2 


The  registration  fee  for  a orie-week  course  is  $90.  A reduction  of  $10  per  course  is  offered  to 
students  who  register  for  more  than  one  course.  The  fee  includes:  tuition,  textbooks,  lecture 
notes,  note  books,  and  other  cost  of  instruction.  The  cost  for  meals  and  lodging  is  not  included, 
however,  special  rates  will  be  made  available. 

For  additional  information  or  for  registration,  send  your  name,  address,  agency  and  position 
along  with  course(s)  desired  to:  Thomas  Twyford.  Workshop  Coordinator.  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019,  Tel:  (212)  247-1600.06.  (A  25%  deposit 
is  required  for  each  course.  Make  check  payable  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College, 
of  Criminal  Justice.) 


HIDDEN  TV  CAMERAS 
• V*  inch  hole  “to  sec"  - diameter  of  pencil 
• flic  cabinet  - remove  rod,  use  hole  • TV  inserted  in 
4"  wall  • desk  calculator  • industrial  lighting  fixtures 
• exit  signs  * plug  into  any  cctv  monitor  or  vtr 
VISUAL  METHODS  INC. 

5 Wortendyke  Avv.  Montvale  N.J.  07605 
(210)391-7383 


■ Suppliers  lo  Proleclors  ol  the  Public  Saiely 

CEIMTRAL 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 

116  COmCE  AVENUE.  MtLUS.  MASSACHUSETTS  02054.^ 
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Geometry  of  Hand  Used 
In  New  Electronic  ID  Unit 


New  Products  For 
Law  Enforcement 

Items  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  in- 
formation received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  hereiq 
should  be  understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 


A biometric  identification  system  has 
been  developed  which  identifies  and  veri- 
fies each  individual  by  electronically  com- 
paring his  or  her  "hand  geometry with  an 
I.D.  card  that  has  been  magnetically  coded 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  person's  hand. 

Identimat  Inc.  manufactures  the  device 
which  can  be  used  for  time-clock  surveil- 
lance, computer  security,  access  controls, 
check  cashing,  and  other  security  purposes. 

Speed  and  accuracy  are  the  two  main 
features  of  the  machine.  The  person  to 
be  identified  places  his  or  her  hand  on  a 
slotted  "authenticator,"  and  the  system 
verifies  if  the  hand  matches  the  previously 
coded  information  from  his  I.D.  card.  If 
the  person’s  identity  is  confirmed,  the 
system  stores  the  necessary  information  or 
gives  the  user  access  to  restricted  areas 
or  guarded  data. 

When  used  as  a time-clock  system,  the 
unit  can  produce  substantial  savings. 
Identimat  estimates  that  "invisible  em- 
ployees" v/ho  do  not  show  up  for  work 
but  are  punched  in  by  their  fellow  workers 
cost  U.S.  employers  billions  of  dollars 
annually.  "The  same  is  true  of  govern- 
ment agencies  and  systems,"  an  Identimat 
executive  said.  A company  official  claims 
that  the  unit  makes  time  card  cheat-ng 
"absolutely  impossible.  The  employee  is 
either  there  or  he  isn’t,  because  (the  sys- 
tem) can’t  be  fooled."  he  said. 

The  device  can  also  utilize  an  avail- 
able "floppy  disc”  memory  and  storage 
unit  which  records  the  times  of  employee 
arrivals  and  departures.  This  can  be  tied 
directly  into  data  processing  payroll  sys- 
tems to  eliminate  the  need  for  keypunch 
operations,  If  the  employer  uses  off-site 
data  processing  for  his  payroll,  the  "floppy 
discs"  can  be  delivered  directly  to  the 
service  bureau  involved. 

An  additional  use  of  biometric  identi- 
fication systems  such  as  Identimat  has  been 


outlined  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Stan- 
dards. The  NBS  says  that  such  devices 
could  be  used  for  computer  security  by 
ensuring  that  only  authorized  personnel 
have  access  to  computer  information  which 
might  be  deemed  secret  or  confidential. 
NBS  also  sees  employment  of  the  identi- 
fication systems  as  one  means  of  com- 
plying with  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974. 

The  Bureau  estimates  that  there  are 
130,000  operating  computers  nationwide, 
representing  a physical  asset  value  of 
almost  $30  billion.  “There  is  no  way  to 
place  a value  on  the  millions  of  data  files 
and  programs  used  by  these  machines 
or  on  the  value  of  the  services  performed 
by  these  machines,”  according  to  the  NBS 
"Companies  have  nearly  been  put  out  of 
business  by  manipulation  of  their  data 
files.”  Identimat  promises  to  be  the  elec- 
tronic police  officer  who  will  guard  against 
such  practices. 

NBS  classifies  informational  security  de- 
vices into  three  categories:  "(1)  Some- 
thing a person  knows  (a  code  word  or 
number),  (2)  Something  the  person  has 
(a  key  card  or  key)  (3)  Something  the  per- 
son is.”  identimat's  biometric  method 
falls  into  the  third  category,  the  one 
recommended  by  NBS 

The  Bureau,  in  noting  that  physical 
security  items  are  "easily  lost,  stolen  or 
counterfeited,"  praised  the  security  tech- 
niques which  utilize  a physical  character- 
istic of  a person;  "These  biometric  meth- 
ods promise  high  reliability  and  aecuracy, 
but  most  techniques  are  still  in  the  re- 
search stage.” 

Identimat  has  already  installed  its 
hand-geometry  machines  in  over  100 
computer  locations.  The  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  reportedly  testing  some  of  the 
devices.  However,  no  findings  have  yet 
been  made,  and  no  recommendations  have 
been  forthcoming. 


SECURITY  SYSTEM  — Designed  for  resi- 
dental  use  and  small  businesses,  the  Radio- 
guard alarm  system  has  both  radio  and 
hard-ware  capability  and  is  easy  to  insull 
with  no  wires,  drilling  or  inconvenience  in- 
volved. 

Available  with  a complete  line  of  acces- 
sories, the  system  features  all  solid  state 
construction  employing  CMOS  technology, 
adjustable  Entry/Exit  Delay,  and  Instant 
Pre-Alarm  Function  with  300  watt.  115 
VAC  output.  Other  significant  features  in- 
clude Latching  Accessory  Output  for  driv- 
ing dialers,  beacons  and  other  additions, 
standby  power  supply.  LED  display  and 
key  switch  operation. 

Radio  guard  is  available  in  two  models 
and  both  carry  a three  year  warranty.  For 
complete  information,  write  to  Underwood 
Service  Associates,  13238  D Fiji  Way. 
Marina  Del  Rey,  CA  90291. 

• • • 

PORTABLE  OXYGEN  SYSTEM  - Safety 
Laboratories.  Inc.  has  developed  an  all  new 
emergency  oxygen  system  featuring  an  ad- 
justable flow  regulator  with  liter  flow 
gauge  and  sphere  contents  gauge.  The  "go- 
anywhere"  unit  contains  a total  of  264 
litcR  of  U S.P.  oxygen  which  can  be  de- 
livered at  rates  from  less  than  one  liter  per 
minute  to  a maximum  of  eight  liters  per 


minute.  The  regulator  is  covered  by  a five- 
year  materia]  and  workmanship  guarantee. 

Complete  with  air  supply  hose  and  face 
mask,  the  system  is  packed  in  a high-im- 
pact, luggage-style,  dustproof  carrying  case. 
Hie  total  weight  of  the  system  and  its 
case  is  less  than  13  pounds.  For  further  in- 
formation, contaa ; Safety  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  Miami,  FL  33138. 

• • • 

FIRE  SYSTEM  - The  Receptors  MS-600 
Class  "E”  fire  system  provides  fire  security 
protection  for  high-rise  buildings,  including 
automatic  control  of  air  conditioning  sys- 
tems, elevators  and  stairwells.  An  emergen- 
cy communications  network  is  built  into 
the  system  which  services  the  entire  build- 
ing and  automatically  notifies  the  fire 
department  of  the  fire  and  its  floor  loca- 
tion. 

, The  complete  system  includes  a Fire 
Command  Station  for  control,  signaling, 
communications  and  display:  Remote  Con- 
trol Panels  on  each  floor  to  collect  sensor 
data  and  activate  remotely  controlled 
equipment:  a Fire  Director  Station;  and 
a Mechanical  Control  Station. 

Capable  of  operating  with  either  com- 


bination ionization  detection  sensors  and/ 
or  a combination  of  smoke  detection  and 
fixed  temperature  senson,  the  MS-600  con- 
tains a microprocessor  which  allows  the 
system  to  be  used  for  non-fire  related  func- 
tions. With  no  additional  equipment  other 
than  the  sensors,  the  unit  is  readily  adapt- 


able to  performing  security  and  energy 
management  tasks. 

Among  the  additional  features  of  the 
system  is  its  use  of  Signal  Stream  Multi- 
plexing to  reduce  the  amount  of  wire 
necessary  for  installation. 

For  further  information  write  to;  Re- 
ceptors Inc.,  4203  Spencer  Street.  Tor- 
rance, CA  90503. 

• • • 

THREE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  FILMS  - 
“Drugs  and  Evidence"  considers  the  of- 
ficer's role  in  gathering  the  legally  neces- 
sary and  acceptable  physical  evidence  re- 
quired in  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  arrests. 
Produced  by  the  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice of  California,  the  22-minute  film  de- 
tails the  legal  principals  involved,  ' pro- 
cedures for  checking  ID's  and  degrees  of 
intoxication,  preservation  of  physical  evi- 
dence as  well  as  other  topics  related  to  the 
detection  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  A training 
manual,  lesson  plans  and  an  examination 
format  are  included. 

Made  in  cooperation  with  LEAA  and 
the  California  Office  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planning,  "Search,  Interrogation  and  De- 
tention” examines  various  types  of  deten- 
tion situations.  Simulated  situations  illus- 
trate the  scope  of  search  in  detention 
situations,  problems  encountered  in  proper 
interrogation  procedures  and  the  admis- 
sibility of  evidence  obusned  by  private 
persons.  The  28-minuie  film  comes  com- 
(^ete  with  a training  manual  containing 
legal  precedents,  lesson  plans  and  an  ex-, 
amination  format. 

"Shoplifting  Is  Stealing"  illustrates  to 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School  students 
the  evils  of  shoplifting.  The  16-minute 
movie  first  shows  that  the  cost  of  the  prob- 
lem is  passed  on  to  everyone  in  a 10  to  15 
percent  markup.  It  then  dramatizes  typical 
situations  to  illustrate  how  increasingly  ef- 
fective surveillance  and  other  techniques 
make  the  shoplifter  operate  against  grow- 
ing odds.  Finally,  the  movie  emphasizes 
that  shoplifting  is  a serious  crime  punish- 
able by  law  «nd  shows  what  occurs  wh^n  a 
shoplifter  is  apprehended  and  booked. 

The  three  films  can  be  rented  or  bought 
separately  from  AIMS  Instructional  Media 
Services.  626  Justin  Ave.,  Glendale,  CA 
9)201. 
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